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Within the wide boundaries of our 
country, embracing more than three 
million square miles, dwell a hundred 
million people. 


They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They are 
separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon a 
common understanding. Only by a 
quick, simple and unfailing means of 
intercommunication could our people 
be instantly united in any cause. 

In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, which 


a ly One Policy 


We Are Prepared 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system is the result 
of keen foresight and persistent effort 
on the part of telephone specialists, 
who have endeavored from the first 
to provide a means of communication 
embracing our whole country, con- 
necting every state and every com- 
munity, to its last individual unit. 


The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made _ by 
Americans for Americans, and its like 
is not to be found in all the world. 

Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Logs impounded in the saw mill dam. 
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Puget 
Sound 
Country 


By 
Margaret 
Hollinshead 


Waterfalls in the Olympic Mountains. 


WAY out in the northwest cor- 
A ner of our United States, and 

extending into the southwest 

corner of Canada, is one of 
the most picturesque spots in all 
America. It is called the Puget Sound 
Country. Not only is this bit of coun- 
try picturesque, but it is interesting 
and pulsating with life and full of 
opportunity. A country in the making 
of which all the forces of nature 
worked in harmonious accord for aes- 
thetic perfection; a country that knows 
neither the bleakness of winter nor 


the brownness of summer—where the 
breezes of the warm Japanese Current 
blow gently o’er the land, bring health 
and indomitable vigor; a country dom- 
inated by great mountains and big 
trees and beautiful lakes and wonder- 
ful canyons; a country unique—that is 
the Puget Sound Country. There the 
Redman roamed in pursuit of game or 
fish until a century ago, when the 
white discovered and appropriated to 
extravagance and usefulness the game 
and the fish, the gigantic forests and 
the rich humus of the valleys. 
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Lake Crescent, among the Olympic Mountains. 


If perchance one should wonder 
what gigantic forces of nature con- 
spired to produce the grandeur and 
loveliness that lie on every hand, he 
must turn to the pages of geology for 
the story of the making. Late in the 
Quarternary, when all of North Amer- 
ica was undergoing remarkable crust 
oscillations, the Pacific Coast, which 
originally extended much farther into 
the ocean than it now does, sank to its 
present position, and simultaneously 
the wide valleys of the Puget Sound 
basin were submerged and the lovely 
Puget Sound, with its hundreds of 
arms and bays and inlets, was pro- 
duced. A little later in the history of 
the basin came great glaciers from 
the mountains to the northward, east- 
ward and westward; which over- 
whelmed the northern part of the basin 
and hid its rock formation beneath a 
mantle of glacial sediment. In the 
scoured basins of these glaciers now 
are to be found some of the most ex- 
quisite little lakes in the world, and 
the mountains with their attendant 
canyons and pretty waterfalls are the 


result of the processes attending up- 
heaval. 

It was in 1792 that Captain George 
Vancouver discovered “‘Whulge,” as 
the Indians called it, and took posses- 
sion of the country in the name of 
England. At the time, both England 
and Spain for contending for posses- 
sion of Pacific North America, but at 
the close of the celebrated dispute 
of Nootka, England was given the ter- 
ritory north of California. That is, her 
possession was undisputed as far as 
foreign powers were concerned, but she 
had not yet reckoned with the young 
American Republic. In 1818 a treaty 
held in London decided that “any 
country that may be claimed by either 
Great Britain or the United States in 
the northwest should be free and open 
for the term of ten years to the sub- 
jects, citizens and vessels of the two 
powers.” The aggressive Yankees 
proved too energetic for the British, 
however, and in 1843, a government 
purely American was adopted and 
British rule came to an end within the 
present boundaries of the United 
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A salmon trap 


States. Many geographical names so 
familiar to every Puget Sounder, such 
as Rainier, Hood, Baker, Vashon, Dun- 
deness and many others were given by 
Vancouver. Vancouver Island he 
named “Quadra and Vancouver Is- 
land,” the first part commemorating 
his Spanish friend and contemporary, 
but usage has obliterated that, and we 
have remaining the tribute to himself 
only. He named the northern part of 
his discovery New Hanover and the 
southern part New Georgia, both in 
honor of his king, but the Congress of 
the United States later changed New 
Georgia to Washington, and the Ca- 
nadians honored America’s discoverer 
by changing the name of New Han- 
over to British Columbia. 

Olympia, the capital of Washington, 
is the southernmost city on Puget 
Sound, a beautiful little home city, 
and the center of a vast lumbering 


on Puget Sound. 


district. Here, also, is the true home 
of the Olympic oyster. About half 
way between Olympia and Seattle lies 
Tacoma, situated on a picturesque emi- 
nence overlooking Puget Sound. The 
two features of the city in which its 
citizens take greatest pride is the sta- 
dium, a vast concrete auditorium oc- 
cupying a natural amphitheatre above 
the Sound, and capable of seating 35,- 
000 people, and the fact that Tacoma 
is the gateway to the renowned Mount 
Rainier. 

Mt. Rainier—or Mt. Tacoma, as the 
Tacoma people call it—is an almost 
sublime thing—an extinct volcano ris- 
ing 14,532 feet into the sky, its rock- 
ribbed edges carved by glacial action, 
its white precipices gleaming, and its 
slopes below the snow line glowing 
with the variegated hues of wild flow- 
ers. The drive of seventy miles from 
Tacoma to the gateway of mammoth 
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Capilano Canyon, Vancouver, B. C. 


logs, which marks the entrance to Rai- 
nier National Park, takes one across 
the prairie, through great forests of 
Douglas fir, and up the sides of Nis- 
qually Canyon, over a road that in 


many places clings desperately to the 
precipitous wall, while far below the 
river roars through its rocky channel. 
A few miles beyond the log gateway 
and its rustic lodge is a comfortable 
hotel for the convenience of tourists. 
Twelve miles farther on is the snout of 
Nisqually Glacier rearing its icy wall 
hundreds of feet into the air. From 
a cavernous orifice the river roars and 
leaps as if in mad delight at its re- 
lease from the prison of ice. On the 
snowy slopes of Mt. Rainier toboggan- 
ing is enjoyed all summer which, of 
course, is quite a novelty. 

Seattle is the city that will attract 
every tourist visiting the northwest— 
Seattle the city beautiful, Seattle the 
city of life, and Seattle the gateway 
to Alaska. 

It is not uncommon when dining in 
a New York restaurant to overhear 
conversation about Seattle, and it is 
not infrequently accompanied by such 
remarks as the following: “I simply 
love Seattle.”” From the tower of the 
forty-two story L. C. Smith Building 
one may obtain a panorama of the city 
and its vicinity; to the west is Elliott 
Bay, fringed with Seattle’s immense 
shipping facilities, and across it 
stretches the peninsula known as Alki 
Point, where the early pioneers made 
their first settlement in 1851; against 
the horizon rise the Olympic Moun- 
tains; to the north is Queen Anne Hill, 
covered with homes, and to the north- 
east is Lake Union and Capitol Hill, 
another good residential district; to the 
southeast is the Mt. Baker Park dis- 
trict, and the hill to the south is Beacon 
Hill. Seattle is a city of hills and they 
add much to its attractiveness. Con- 
spicuous on top of what is known as 
the “First Hill” rise the twin spires 
of St. James Cathedral, the Hotel Sor- 
rento and other buildings of note. Like 
the cities of the eastern and middle 
western States, Seattle has an excel- 
lent system of park boulevards. It 
winds like a wounded serpent over the 
hills and through the parks, now af- 
fording a view of the Sound and then a 
view of Lake Washington and the 
lovely Cascade Mountains to the east. 
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A view on Lake Washington. 
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When completed, the boulevard will 
encircle Lake Washington. 

Such side trips as that up Lake 
Washington to Bothell, or by automo- 
bile to Snoqualmie Falls, or by boat 
across the Sound to Bremerton, where 
the United States navy yards are lo- 
cated, are well worth one’s time and 
trouble. A trip of great interest is the 
one which takes one across the Sound 
and in among the San Juan Islands to 
Anacortes or Bellingham, where sev- 
eral large fish canneries are located. 
When we learn that the Puget Sound 
and Alaska salmon pack annually 
yields many millions of dollars, we are 
naturally anxious to know something 
about this one of America’s natural 
resources. It is a great sight, indeed, 
to see the big scows come in from the 
traps laden with gleaming pink and 
white salmon; thousands are so hand- 
led every day. Is there not danger of 
depleting the supply? you ask. To 
guard against that, the game laws re- 
quire that fishing be suspended during 
thirty-six hours of every week, and 
since one female fish propagates her 
kind by the hundreds of millions, no 
further measures of conservation has 
as yet seemed necessary. 

Entering the cannery one is greeted 
by the not altogether pleasant odor of 
fish, which must at once be accepted 
philosophically. From the big scows 
men are busy tossing the salmon onto 
the cannery floor by means of long- 
handled instruments called gaffs. From 
there they are fed into the “iron 
chink,” an ingenious machine which 
cuts off heads, tails and fins and cleans 
out the inside refuse. After being 
thoroughly scrubbed and examined for 
bruises, the fish then goes through the 
slicer, and the short lengths piled onto 
long tables behind which stand women 
and girls filling salmon cans. As the 
filled cans pass over the automatic 
scales, underweights are thrown out, 
while the others continue in an endless 
chain through the topping machine. 
When the tops have been securely 


pressed down, the cans are placed in 
trays stacked one on top of the other, 
loaded onto trucks and pushed into the 
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cooking vats, where they remain at a 
temperature of two hundred and forty 
degrees for an hour and twenty min- 
utes. After being removed, the cans 
are washed lacquered and labeled for 
shipment. 

The trip from Seattle to Vancouver 
can be made by rail or by water, the 
latter usually being preferred. The C. 
P. R. steamships leave daily, morning 
and evening. Making the night trip, 
one will wish to rise early in order not 
to miss the joy of the scenery, as the 
boat steams past Point Grey, through 
Second Narrows, and enters the beau- 
tiful Vancouver harbor. Burrard Inlet, 
it is called, and nowhere do morning 
lights play more beautifully. On the 
north lies North Vancouver City shel- 
tered by a vista of snow-crowned 
mountains, and on the south is Vancou- 
ver proper, with its fringe of docks 
and warehouses, for like Seattle, being 
the terminal of transcontinental rail- 
roads and possessing an excellent natu- 
ral harbor, the city plays an important 
part in the shipping industry of the 
world, 

The two things most interesting to 
tourists in Vancouver are Capilano 
Canyon and Stanley Park. The for- 
mer may be reached by going to North 
Vancouver and thence by automobile 
to Canyon View Hotel. From the ho- 
tel a path winds through the masses of 
ferns and huckleberry bushes to the 
canyon’s edge, from where two hun- 
dred and eighty dizzy feet below the 
waters of Capilano Creek may be seen 
leaping and laughing on their perilous 
journey toward the sea. A wire guard 
intervenes, else one might fall over the 
cliff from dizziness. Farther on the 
sides of the canyon slope to lower 
ground, and one is able to make one’s 
way to the water’s edge or cross the 
bridge to where a flume and plank 
walk are suspended along the canyon 
side. From here the best view of the 
canyon is available. What an awe- 
inspiring work of nature it is! Looking 
up stream, the creek falls over a series 
of rapids, and between the sides of 
the canyon may be seen the snow- 
capped mountains of the British Co- 
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lumbia Coast Range. In the down- 
stream direction the canyon is very 
narrow, and the majestic architecture 
of its perpendicular walls is clothed 
in robes of emerald green. Every- 
thing save tree trunks and occasional 
rocks that have resented the friendly 
moss is of the same rich color. Tour- 
ists who are fond of walking often fol- 
low the flume back to Capilano Park, 
where a suspension bridge carries them 
across the canyon. 

The celebrated Stanley Park is a 
thousand acres of natural woodland oc- 
cupying a peninsula which is separated 
from the mainland except for a nar- 
row isthmus. A fine automobile boule- 
vard nine miles in length circumscribes 
the park, except across the isthmus! 
All along this lovely drive the waters 
of Burrard Inlet play in full view on 
one side, while on the other the ever- 
lasting trees tower in solemn vigil. At 
the extremity of a pretty promontory 
is located a huge boulder known as 
“Siwash Rock.” Nearby is the grave 
of Pauline Johnson, the Indian writer, 
who has left so many fascinating tales 
of her tribes people. The boulevard 
terminates at English Bay (vehicles 
are allowed to go in one directlon only) 
where during the summer months are 
always to be found hundreds of bath- 
ers enjoying the water. 

Leaving Vancouver, the boats glide 
out of Burrard Inlet and into the 
straits of Georgia, thence southward 
across the Sound and through the 
Plumper’s Pass, a veay beautiful place 
and so shallow that the boats travel at 
half speed to avoid danger. The re- 
mainder of the way to Victoria lies 
between Vancouver Island and the 
Islands of San Juan, which together 
with the Queen Charlotte Islands and 
those of Southeastern Alaska form the 
Island Mountain Chain, supposed to 
have been submerged in past ages. 

Steaming into Victoria’s inner har- 
bor, we are greeted with a view of the 
concrete causeway that lines the har- 
bor, and behind it the magnificent Em- 
press Hotel, while to the right are the 
parliamentary buildings. Everywhere 
aestheticism reigns supreme. After 
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landing there will be ample time to 
visit the parliamentary buildings and 
Beacon Hill Park before dinner time. 
Parliament is not in session during the 
months that tourists visit Victoria, but 
the museum located in the east wing 
should not be overlooked. Here are 
to be found specimens of all our North 
American animals in fur, from the tiny 
shrew to the homely old moose. Most 
interesting is the exhibit of British 
Columbia and Alaska Indian curios: 
skulls of characteristic tribesmen, im- 
plements of war and the chase, crude 
tools of stone and wood, grease-bowls 
and ladles carved from the horn of 
mountain sheep, hideous cannibal-bird 
masks and grave-robber’s masks, head 
and neck rings woven from cedar bark, 
totem poles. and many other such 
things as interesting as they are gro- 
tesque. 

From the parliamentary building a 
short walk brings one to Beacon Hill, 
on the crest of which lies beautiful 
Beacon Hill Park. If the beholder has 
seen all the city parks in the world he 
will not fail to be charmed with this. 
Whether that charm lies in grace of 
the weeping willows or in the dignity 
of the swans beneath them, or in the 
majesty of the big oaks so rarely to be 
found in the west, or in the beauty of 
that rolling sea of green and gold to 
the south—the famous Scotch-bloom 
of Victoria—the fact remains that Bea- 
con Hill Park is charming. 

A feature about Victoria that soon 
elicits the stranger’s attention is the 
English character of its inhabitants. 
Here, more than in Vancouver, and 
probably more than in any other town 
in Canada, the citys are typical Eng- 
lishmen. 

Vancouver Island is all delightfully 
beautiful, but not more so than the 
Olympic peninsula: no one can ade- 
quately appreciate the Puget Sound 
Country until he has seen the Olym- 
pics. And seeing them means to jour- 
ney in among them, to feel the inspi- 
ration of their great big trees and the 
peace of their sparkling sapphire lakes, 
to climb to the crest of their highest 
ridges and to wander through their 
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deep canyons, lured by the tinkle of 
the brook and the roar of the water- 
fall. For the man who loves the great 
big out-of-doors, who thrills to hear 
the reverberation of his own footsteps 
in the solitary forest, to whom the mys- 
tic ruggedness and grandeur of the 
mountains fires the passion of the soul, 
to the man who is weary of the noise 
of the metropolis, the Olympics have 
an irresistible call. 

The best way to see the Olympics is 
from Olympic Hot Springs or Sol Duc. 
To the latter place one goes via Port 
Angeles, thence by auto stage to Lake 
Crescent, across that radium blue rift 
by lake steamer, and the remaining dis- 
tance by auto-stage again. Years ago 
the Indians camped at these springs, 
drinking the beautiful water and pick- 
ing huckleberries. And now where the 
Redman made his camp the white man 
has built a fine hotel and sanitarium, 
and adjacent to the springs are bath 
houses for men and women; the 
grounds are carpeted with grass and 
adorned with flowers, but below the 
River Sol Duc ripples over the rocks 
just as it did when the Redman forded 
its depths and built fires along its 
shores. It is a grand thing out there 
to get up in the morning at sunrise and 
behold the massive tree studded hills 
stretching skyward on every side. We 
are in the heart of the Olympics! 

A popular hike from the springs is 
to the “Small” Divide, a distance of 
four and one-half miles. It’s uphill 
—almost perpendicular at times—but 
you will forget that when you behold 
one of those baby lakes just visible 
through the boughs of the trees, and 
when you reach the top you'll not re- 
gret the hard scramble. Another pop- 
ular trail leads up Sol Duc River to 
Canyon Creek, thence along that creek 
to the “Big’’ Divide from where one 
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obtains an excellent view of the snow 
fields of Mt. Olympics. 

But the sublimest charm of the 
Olympics lies in the great, pillar like 
trees—the Douglass fir that dominates 
the Puget Sound country. What about 
these trees, of which we hear so much? 
To we who see only their beauty, they 
are big and green, and full of inspira- 
tion, but to the Puget Sound capitalist 
they are timber, and they mean mil- 
lions of dollars. How many city peo- 
ple have ever seen a logging camp? 
Probably but few. Picture a miniature 
village consisting of small cabins or 
“bunk houses” flocked about a _ long 
structure called a cook-house and set 
down in a small clearing among the 
timber, and you have some conception 
of a logging camp. From here go 
forth the loggers after a _ hurriedly 
swallowed breakfast or dinner, not 
drunken nuisances as the city dweller 
sees them, but men. There are fallers, 
snipers, choppers, cross-cut sawyers, 
donkey tenders and what not, engaged 
in cutting down the big trees and load- 
ing the logs on to the logging trains to 
be sent to the saw. And one need not 
go far to find a saw mill on Puget 
Sound; every settlement has one or 
more. They supply the pay-roll of 
the Northwest, and they have made 
the towns. 

There is something else that fasci- 
nates the visitor to Puget Sound; it is 
the spirit of the people—the spirit of 
the North. The people you meet walk 
with a quick and easy step; they are 
teeming with life. They go in for 
the big things—win big, lose big, and 
always with a courage that is indomi- 
table. In general they disdain the 
petty conventionalities. Everywhere 
is reflected the spirit of the West, com- 
bined with the spirit of the North, and 
it spells life in all its bigness. 
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The Black Opal FRED EMERSON BROOKS 


The Orchid gem; a fairy crown; 
Like bits of stars that tumbled down 
_ In dusky settings blue or brown 

Long ages yore. 

The virtues of all gems we know, 

Whate’er their lustre, hue or glow 

Australia’s own black opals show, 
And something more. 


The morning’s blush; the golden ray; 

The clouds on fire at close of day; 

The purpled hills where wild flowers play 
That Nature bore; 

The rose confessing to the dew; 

The fickle ocean’s changing hue; 

The Southern Cross in midnight blue; 
All these and more. 


The palette where Jehovah laid 
His every color, every shade, 
To paint the universe he made, 
Both sea and shore. 
A shattered rainbow in a shell, 
Its glories hidden where it fell; 
The gem without a parallel— 
All this and more. 


Mother of fire that never burns; 
Whichever way the jewel turns 
Some new aurora one discerns 

Unseen before. 
When mother earth laid bare her breast 
To show what jewels she possessed, 
Black opal far outshone the rest 

And something more. 


A Cupid’s heart on fire ’twould seem; 
Or speckled trout in mountain stream; 
The love glow in a maiden’s dream 
When hearts adore; 
As sunbeams through rose windows fall 
In halos on cathedral wall— 
God’s benedicticn to us al!— 
One blessing more. 


Spirit of night, the soul of day; 

Just how it glows no one can say 

Save that it be some heavenly ray 
Sent on before 

Whose jewelled splendor typifies 

The glory of the world that lies 

Beyond the Gates of Paradise 
Forever more. 
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A Landmark of San Franciscos 


Bohemia 


By Jean White 


NE of the most interesting 
() places in the San Francisco of 
“before the earthquake” was 
Coppa’s Restaurant, on the old 
Montgomery Block, midway between 
the Italian and the Chinese quarters. 
Often, when the stores and offices 
were closed, at night, and quiet 
reigned where the busy traffic of the 
city had held sway an hour before, 
there could be seen a small but steady 
stream of people, moving toward the 
lighted window of the small room 
where many of them dined every night. 


Men and women, they sauntered by, 
calling out greetings to each other as 
they came, for they were the writers 
and artists of San Francisco, well 
known to each other, and having more 
of the gay camaraderie of the Paris 
Boulevards than of the staid self-con- 
sciousness of an American street. 

There was no attempt at “dress” 
among those diners. Each one wore 
what happened to be convenient. The 
people from “The Call,” and artists 
from their studios on Telegraph Hill, 
and writers from here, there and every- 


LOOK OUT OLD STOMACH. HERE SHE COMES | 


Panel cartoon on the wall representing Coppa taking a shot at a well known 
local ‘“‘gastronomatician.” 
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Panel cartoon depicting Coppa welcoming the “bunch,” local Bohemians. 
The black cat ornamenting the frieze represents ‘Tombstone,’ a famous 
mascot of the Press Club, a decade ago. 


where, well to do and half-starved, 
they all mingled without thought of 
what they might be wearing. Xavier 
Martinez, with his ever red tie, and 
long locks of straight black hair, al- 
ways wore a velveteen coat, loose in 
cut, and baggy trousers which the per- 
sistent San Francisco breeze wrapped 
sportively around his legs. He often 
arrived before any one else, and was 
usually closely followed by Jimmy 
Hopper, who had not then begun to 
get five cents a word from the Satur- 
day Evening Post, ever so often. 
Then there would be Perry New- 
berry, in his jovial smile; of course, 
otherwise properly clothed, though no 
one was ever known to remember 
anything but the before mentioned ha- 
biliment. Nothing much ever hap- 
pened until Perry came, with his little 
brown wife, well known and beloved, 
both as Bertha Brubaker and as 
Perry’s wife. In solemn contrast to 
that Sunny Jim of a fellow was the 
tall and sedate Maynard Dixon, slim 


and artistic in figure as in his skillful 
hands, which can do cowboys and In- 
dians and deserts as easily as they 
could manipulate the slippery  spa- 
ghetti. Slightly above the height of 
the rest who crowded around the plain 
pine tables, Dixon’s genial eye was 
the focus toward which nearly every- 
one turned, and his was the tongue 
which oftenest started the talk, when 
the cups of black coffee came around 
and Coppa’s settled down comfortably 
in his chairs for a confab on Art, and 
other things, but mostly ART. 
Among the diners there would fre- 
quently be the two chums, the gentle- 
manly Porter Garnet and philosophical 
Harry Lafler, sometimes called The 
Fra. Harry always spoke in the low 
and convincing tones of a deep thinker, 
and was accorded due consideration 
therefor, though he modestly dis- 
claimed any special merit for thinking 
the only really great thoughts of the 
century! Despite the kindly chaffing 
with which he was met, there was an 
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undercurrent of respect, even though 
he had not then become one of “The 
Century’s” poets. 

At a table, next the wall, you could 
see the California poet, George Ster- 
ling, his hat ornamented with a flower 
and his strikingly Indian profile care- 
fully turned toward his vis-a-vis. The 
shadow of his really wonderfully 
carved face needed just the white 
background of Coppa’s whitewashed 
wall, and Sterling never failed to get 
it. 

“Little Billy” Wright, long since 
lost to California by the lure of New 
York, would be found at a. table, 
flanked by several bottles, while he 
listened, open-mouthed, to “Jack” 
Wilson, who was not then the John 
Fleming Wilson who seems to have a 
story in every magazine you buy, but 
could spin sea yarns as well as he does 
now, and who delighted in nothing so 
much as in holding up a course of 
Coppa’s dinner by one of his hair 
raising recitals. 

Men and women, they ate and drank 
and talked, secure from unfriendly 
eyes. Every one around them was of 
their own world, and no one looked 
surprised if a gentleman chose to make 
the sketch of his new picture on the 
table cloth, or wrote a poem on a 
clean, starched napkin. Best of all, 
no one said “How Bohemian!” when 
somebody pulled out a palette and 
brushes and proceeded to decorate a 
bare space on the white walls. There 
were no craning of necks when a 
heated discussion arose and bits of 
charcoal were brought forth from 
pockets, and demonstrations of the 
point at issue were made on the menus. 

As for Joe Coppa, he was a good 
business man, and so far from setting 
a limit on what a good housekeeper 
might have thought destructiveness, 


he encouraged it all. Gradually, in 
fact, the commercial spirit got posses- 
sion of Joe. He left a wide space on 
the menus, that genius might not be 
cramped, and proceeded to sell the 
fruit of his discretion to the sight-seers 
to whom knowledge of the place had 
begun to filter out. 

At last strangers were admitted to 
the front part of the restaurant, where 
they might stare their fill at the lions 
carefully and ostentatiously secluded 
in the rear; paying, of course, for the 
privilege at double the amount of Joe’s 
usual rates. Custom increased. News- 
papers contained repeated references 
to San Francisco’s Bohemian cafe. 
Tourists asked for Coppa’s as soon as 
they got out of the Ferry Building, 
and tablecloths and napkins, adorned 


with the vagrant fancies of San Fran- 


cisco’s talent went up in price. 

That was the beginning of the end. 
Art and Commerce clashed, as usual, 
and soon Joe’s black eyes were filled 
with dolor, for the crowd which had 
made his fame forsook the place where 
unpleasant notoriety subjected them 
to the suspicion of playing to the gal- 
lery if they dared to more than eat 
and drink in silence. 

Then came the earthquake, and after 
its ashes had settled, and the new city 
arose from its death bed, Coppa’s had 
vanished. To be sure, Joe moved 
over on Pine street, and has been quite 
successful, but now the people that 
go there arrive in automobiles and 
wear jewelry and furs, instead of flow- 
ing red and black ties, and even the 
knowledge of the restaurant’s early 
history is forgotten. 

Meanwhile, among some dusty old 
negatives, there lay the only repro- 
ductions ever made of Coppa’s most 
famous wall decorations. And here 
they are. 
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A Yellow Angel 


By Jesslyn Howell Aull 


attractive, yet at the very first 

sight of him Cuddles testified 

to such rapture from her high 
chair that he just had to take notice, 
and one glance at the alluring little 
thing was all sufficient. Her bewitch- 
ing babyishness crept right into the 
heart of the old pagan and made his 
dull eyes shine. He went nearer, 
holding out a hand. Cuddles twined 
all her waxen finger around it and the 
conquest of China was complete. 

“Ah—nice blaby—Wah Shing like 
blaby—nice le’el blaby.” 

“Oo—Ah See—goo—goo—Ah See,” 
cooed the child, and on the moment 
did the friendship of Wah Shing and 
Cuddles begin. 

Wah was a silent, ugly looking old 
fellow, who preferred living alone in 
a clean little shack on the city’s out- 
skirts, to the crowded Chinese quar- 
ters. Every one shunned him, even 
his own countrymen, but his launder- 
ing was so perfect and his charges so 
reasonable that he was kept uncom- 
monly busy in spite of a repelling per- 
sonality. 

But outward and visible signs were 
as nothing to Cuddles, and as time 
passed there was no mistaking her 
love for him—love which she proved 
in every way that baby wit could de- 
vise. Small wonder that Wah wor- 
shipped her and showed his adoration 
in a thousand ways, and nothing could 
exceed the loving care he put on her 
tiny garments. 

By some reasoning of her 


he: Chinaman was anything but 


baby 


brain, she seemed to know when to ex- 
pect him, so twice a week, the little 
creature watched eagerly from win- 
dow or yard for her beloved “Ah See.” 


When he turned the nearest corner al- 
most on a trot, mutual delight was so 
evident that Mrs. Allen, the fastidious 
mother, had not the heart to deny 
them their play times. 

The baby’s favorite game with Wah 
was to push off her little slippers again 
and again, just for the fun of having 
her devoted slave put them on, to the 
accompaniment of the most gleeful 
chatter and laughter. 

Thus it went on through the spring 
and most of the hot, record breaking 
summer, until one day as Wah reached 
the house at the usual time Cuddles 
was not visible. He went around to 
the kitchen door and knocked. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Allen appeared, wan and 
tear-stained. 

“Where blaby ?” Wah timidly asked. 

She told him that Cuddles was very 
ill—the doctor gave them little hope. 
Dropping wearily into a chair she 
sobbed : 

“Oh, Wah, I can’t give up my baby 
—I can’t.” 

Wah’s face took on a yellower hue— 
his way of turning pale. He looked 
around at the neglected kitchen, then 
picking up his bag of laundry, said: 

“You leave allee work ‘lone. I come 
hack one hour. I tend things.” 

He returned so quietly that no one 
heard him. With deft hands he 
cleared up, and when later Mrs. Allen 
came downstairs to commence dinner, 
she found it on its successful way, for 
it takes a Chinaman to find anything 
needed without inquiry or effort. Her 
tired eyes showed gratitude. 

“How Cluddles ?” Wah inquired. 

better—yet,” she returned 
tremulously. 

“Vou not blother ’bout anything—I 
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‘tend ev’leething to-night,” he com- 
manded gruffly. 

Early the next morning he was 
again at his post, and his throat rat- 
tled in some strange manner when he 
was told that the baby was barely 
holding her own. From that time on 
he quite naturally assumed charge of 
all the household duties, and took 
turns watching by the child’s bed while 
the mother snatched needed rest, for 
the father, like the great majority of 
daily breadwinners, could ill afford to 
stop work for much short of death it- 
self. 

Now and then the baby rallied for a 
i. NW moments, and seemed to recognize 
Wah by smiling weakly and clinging 
to his hard, wld finger, while his eyes 
rained scalding tears of fear. 

Came a day when they realized for 
sure that Cuddles would soon be be- 
yond all earthly care. Wah was hov- 
ering very near when at last the baby 
soul passed on, and the young parents 
—strangers in a strange city—turned 
unconsciously to him for comfort. 

He worked for them stoically—hid- 
ing his own grief as his race know how 
—and on the day of the burial he was 
invaluable. 

The white hearse w-‘h its small bur- 
den, followed by a couple of car- 
riages containing the parents and a 
few sympathetic neighbors, wended 
its slow route to the cemetery not so 
very far off. No, not so very far, but 
still rather a long way for a tired-out, 
grief-stricken, very old Chinaman to 
trudge alone, always keeping a respect- 
ful distance behind the procession, so 
that no one noticed him. Neither was 
he observed at the cemetery where, 
with face buried in shaking hands, he 
knelt out of sight, but near enough the 
tiny grave to hear the loved, little 
form gently lowered. 

No one paid any attention to him as 
he stumbled back under the burning 


sun——-hurrying now, so that he might 
be home first to help baby’s father 
and mother. Again he served them 
silently and well. As he was about 
to leave, Allen said: 

“How much do I owe you, my friend, 


for your work—although money alone 


could never repay you for your kind- 
ness.” 

“No pay—all for Cluddles,” he an- 
swered with quivering lips. 

Allen wrung the old man’s hand in 
heartfelt gratitude. 

“But if we could only show you how 
grateful we are,” Mrs. Allen cried. 
“Ts there something we can do to make 
up for your lost time with your laun- 
dry work? You know how we feel— 
how we appreciate your goodness— 
don’t you, Wah? You savvy?” 

“TI savvy,” he answered, simply. ‘““No 
pay—all for Cluddles—but I like 
blaby face—I like one le’el slippee— 
you no care?” 

Allen looked puzzled, but mother- 
love understood perfectly. The baby’s 
mother quickly brought him the last 
photograph of Cuddles, and one of her 
worn little slippers. 

“I thankee. Ploor father—ploor 
mother—poor Wah Shing—we got no 
blaby now. Wah Shing sollee—but 
Cluddles all right now—Cluddles no 
more sick now. I come to-mollow, get 
wash. Good-bly,” and Wah went out 
into the night. 

The morrow did not bring him, so 
after the evening meal Allen went out 
to his shack. Receiving no answer to 
his knock he pushed open the unlocked 
door. Wah was lying on a cot in the 
bare, clean room as though asleep, but 
even as the visitor called to him, he 
realized that nothing more could bother 
the old Chinaman. 

Propped up on a chair drawn near 
the bed was the picture of Cuddles; 
tightly clasped in a withered yellow 
claw was a worn little slipper. 


‘The One Who Cared’”’ 


By Helen Christene Hoerle 


ALL, erect, her filmy yellow 

| gown shimmering like a lone 

beam in the dwindling rays of 

the fast vanishing sun, Eleanor 

Whitman swung down Arbor street to- 

ward her home at the extreme end of 
town. 

As she neared the railroad station, 
two men emerged, the taller of the two 
Carrying a grip and evidently a 
stranger in town. 

“Good-evening, Jack,” Miss Whit- 
man smiled on the shorter of the two, 
though her eyes dwelt for an almost 
imperceptible second on the tall, dark 
man. 

Jack Tyler grinned a muffled greet- 
ing, and then the two set off briskly 
toward the hotel. 

“Who’s the girl?” Bruce Crompton 
asked eagerly, his deep set gray eyes 
following the supple figure. 7 

Jack Tyler grinned. “Eleanor Whit- 
man, our one and only celebrity. The 
writer, you know. She’s a peach, too,” 
he continued, enthusiastically, as 
Crompton endeavored to _ interrupt. 
“Dances like a nymph, full of fun, al- 
ways in good humor—she’ll laugh at 
her own funeral, I swear. But cold! 
Gee, she’s as icy a proposition as ever 
I want to meet.” 

“Cold!” Crompton tried to picture 
the girl in yellow as cold. 

“Yes, cold,” Tyler declared. “Elea- 
nor Whitman is over twenty-five. Oh, 
she’ll tell you so herself, but she has 
always acted older. She is all sur- 
face—nothing underneath. She sure 
can write love stories, but when it 
comes to loving, the North Pole is a 
fiery furnace compared to Eleanor.” 

Crompton smiled. He didn’t dare 
suggest to his friend that maybe the 
right man had never come into Miss 


Whitman’s horizon. But cold! 

In the brief glance which had been 
accorded him as she flashed past, he 
had caught a glimpse of animated blue 
eyes and a tremulously smiling mouth. 
Cold! It seemed impossible. Every 
bit of her had seemed to radiate love, 
warmth. Cold! Crompton laughed 
abruptly. 

“Laugh if you will,” young Tyler 
growled dismally; “I know. I tried 
my luck and was laughed at for my 
pains. I bet you can’t find a fellow 
in this town who could truthfully say 
he had even gotten far enough to hold 
Eleanor Whitman’s hand. You might 
as well try to make love to the Sphinx 
as Eleanor. Last week, to our amaze- 
ment, she announced her engagement 
to an Eastern chap. I bet he’s never 
kissed her.” 

“I should like to meet the lady, if I 
might,” Crompton said slowly. “En- 
gaged or otherwise.” 

“Holy mackerel,” his friend grinned 
in keen appreciation of the joke. “All 
right, I'll introduce you two celebri- 
ties. Come on; if we hurry we can 
overtake her: All we fellows call oc- 
casionally and take Eleanor out, but 
as for getting any nearer than the 
friendship stage, good-night. I’m 
keen to meet the man who has.” 

Facing about they set out at a brisk 
trot, after the speck of yellow in the 
distance. 

“For a man who leaves civilization 
to-morrow for three years’ sojourn in 
the wilds of Africa, you seem mightily 
interested in the other sex,” Tyler 
grinned. “And an engaged girl at 
that.” 

Bruce Crompton smiled rather wist- 
fully. “A man who may be going to 
death usually does queer things. Death 
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is a horribly grim companion, Jack. 
As he is to be my bed fellow for the 
next three years, I’d like to forget all 
about it for to-night.” He laughed. 
“I’ve outwitted the old fellow many 
times, and I’ll beat him again before 
I am snuffed out. But it isn’t exactly 
a cheerful subject to meditate on. I’m 
quite harmless. The lady’s heart is 
quite safe with me.” 

Young Tyler gazed admiringly at 
him. “You can laugh at death. Great 
Heaven!” 

The speck of yellow was growing 
larger, and a little later they overtook 
Miss Whitman just as she was enter- 
ing her own gate. 

“Hello, Eleanor; I’d like you to 
meet my chum, Bruce Crompton. Miss 
Whitman, Bruce.” Jack mumbled 
rather breathlessly. It had taken stiff 
walking to catch Miss Whitman. 

Miss Whitman smiled and offered a 
cool, capable hand to the explorer. 

“Won’t you come up on the porch P” 
she invited. “It is so horribly warm.” 

“We can only stay a few minutes,” 
Tyler apologized. “I promised the 
boys I’d bring Crompton over to the 
club.” 

“You leave for Africa to-morrow, 
don’t you, Mr. Crompton?” Miss Whit- 
man asked as she sank languidly into 
one of the big chairs, fanning herself 
with an unopened letter she carried: 

Crompton flushed a ruddy red. His 
proposed expedition into the wilds of 
Africa had received almost as much 
space in the newspapers as the war. 

“You bet,” Tyler answered for him. 
“When I heard he had to pass through 
our little burg I wired him to spend a 
night with me 

“With the result,” Crompton smiled 
ingenuously, “that Icame. I was glad 
of the opportunity of seeing Jack be- 
fore I sailed.” 

Eleanor smiled back rather dizzily. 
That Bruce Crompton, the famous 
young explorer was sitting on her ve- 
randa seemed almost a miracle. And 
yet he was there! His long length of 
muscular manhood sprawled in one of 
her prized basket chairs. 

When he smiled, little rivulets of 
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rippling wrinkles raced out from the 
corners of his level gray eyes, and 
caused one’s head to spin with much 
the same effect as rare old wine. It 
was that smile of Bruce Crompton’s 
which had pulled him out of many a 
difficulty and saved his neck many 
times in dangerous wilds. If the sav- 
age was susceptible to that smile, how 
could Eleanor Whitman withstand it? 

“How would you like to be caged up 
here in our little town?” Eleanor asked 
—feeling that the question was hor- 
ribly inane. 

“So much that, if the ship would 
wait for me, I should surely remain 
longer,” the explorer returned gal- 
lantly, his eyes saying even more than 
his lips. He was quickly forgetting 
that she was engaged. 

“Another six months in civilization, 
and you would be a_ society bud, 
Bruce,” young Tyler chided. ‘Don’t 
you mind him, Eleanor. He’s practic- 
ing flattery on you so he can cajole the 
black ladies of Africa. I’m sorry, 
Bruce, but I guess we will have to 
mosey along.” 

“So soon,” Crompton objected. “If 
Miss Whitman will allow me, I should 
like to stay a little longer and chat. 
I’ll come over later.” 

Jack Tyler grinned understandingly 
as Eleanor beamed her delight. Then 
he hurried away, disconsolately, with- 
out the prize he had hoped to exhibit 
at the club. Ten minutes later he was 
deep in a game of poker, and Cromp- 
ton was, for the time, forgotten. 

The twilight deepened. The moon 
crept up over the fringe of trees and 
washed the little cottage in its silver 
rays. Sitting in the shadows, her face 
a mere white blot among the dusty 
shadows, Eleanor Whitman spoke 
dreamily: 

“Three whole years spent in search 
of a mere mirage, a dream, an uncer- 
tainty. How can you do it?” 

The explorer shrugged his big 
shoulders expressively. “To find some- 
thing that no one else could or would 
attempt; to do something that people 
believe impossible; to attain the seem- 
ingly unattainable: that has always 
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been my objective point.” 

Miss Whitman shuddered. “But 
suppose—just suppose—you never 
come back?” 

Crempton laughed. “I lose my life 
and the company their money. Itisa 
gamble.” 

“And if you win?” Miss Whitman 
asked quickly. 

“Another of God’s treasure houses 
will be open to man.” 

“Gold, always gold,” Eleanor Whit- 
man panted; “it is a curse.” 

“Gold, it is a blessing,” Crompton 
corrected, softly. “If I find the ‘Mir- 
age,’ it will mean wealth for hundreds 
of people and employment for thou- 
sands,” 

“And for your” Eleanor leaned 
forward eagerly. 

Crompton sighed. “The accom- 
plishment of my goal.” 

Silence fell. A far-off frog croaked 
dismally. The moon floated across 
the deep blue velvet of the summer 
sky and the stars hovered near like at- 
tendants on their queen. 

“The sky out there is so different 
from here, I wish you could see it,” 
the explorer drawled. “I often wish 
I could write about it, but I can’t. You 
seem so much nearer to your Maker in 
that hell infected wilderness. The in- 
finite is far greater and we humans 
seem so puny.” 

The girl yielded to this new mood. 
“Yesr” she urged. 

“It is a battle every minute of the 
day and night; at every step there is 
untold new dangers. It’s fight, fight, 
fight; every fibre of your being is 
fighting against overwhelming odds.” 

“And when you win?” Miss Whit- 
man’s eyes were glistening. 

“You want to begin all over again, 
and fight your way to something 
new.” The explorer smiled at her 
incredulity. 

Surprised at his own vehement elo- 
quence, Crompton became silent. He 
had never spoken like that in his life 
before. 

“But the ones you leave behind: 
what of them?” Eleanor’s voice was 
trembling. 


Bruce Crompton stared. Jack Tyler 
had said she was cold, cold—yet the 
warmth and strength of her magnet- 
ism overwhelmed him, and dwarfed 
his own personality into nothingness. 

In a minute the desire to conquer 
the terrors of unknown jungles quickly 
paled. What did it all bring him but 
the feeble applause of a people and 
the shallow fame that, like a bird, flits 
all too quickly out of sight. 

“There is no one to care,” Crompton 
excused himself. “I have never made 
friends easily. All my people are 
dead. Jack is my only friend. If any- 
thing should happen he would be sorry 
for a few days and then he, too, would 
forget. It is his nature. There is no 
one to care,” he repeated sadly. 

“T care!”” Miss Whitman cried, her 
breast heaving stormily. “I care. To 
think of a man sacrificing his youth, 
maybe his life, so that other men may 
be rich. It’s horrible.” 

Crompton assayed to speak, but his 
tongue refused to move. Jack Tyler 
had said she was cold. Cold! Every 
particle of her body was made to love 
and to be loved. Bruce Crompton en- 
vied the Eastern man. 

Suddenly Miss Whitman laughed, 
weakly. “Excuse me for making a 
fool of myself. But it does seem so— 
so cold blooded to walk out and invite 
death. I can’t quite resign myself to 
the thought.” 

Jack Tyler had said this girl would 
laugh at her own funeral, yet she cried 
at the mere thought of another’s death. 
How little they knew her, Crompton 
decided. All on the surface! She was 
all to the good, underneath. Lucky 
was the man who had won her. 

Time, Jack Tyler and the club 
were all forgotten until the far-off 
town clock clanged eleven short, de- 
cisive strokes. Crompton sprang up, 
quickly. 

“Eleven o'clock. Great Heavens! 
What must you think of me? I have 
to find Jack. Good-night and good- 
bye, Miss Whitman. I shall never 
forget this night.” 

Eleanor Whitman’s lip was trem- 
bling as she placed her hand in his. 
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“T’ll walk to the gate,” she volun- 
teered. 

Down the narrow path, winding 
like a strip of silver through a lawn of 
emerald grass, they strolled. 

“Sometimes you'll think of me,” 
Crompton pleaded lingeringly. 

“T'll pray,” Miss Whitman choked. 

“T can’t say I'll ever write if you 
will let me,” Crompton smiled a twist- 
ed smile. “The postman in the jungle 
doesn’t deliver your mail while you 
are enjoying your morning coffee and 
rolls. But may I send you a line when 
I cane” 

She nodded dumbly, too overcome 
to speak. The diamond on her finger 
blazed angrily in the moonlight, send- 
ing out little sparks of warning. It 
was the token of her given promise. 
At the gate they paused, the man’s 
eyes devouring every outline of the 
girl’s white face. He was going away. 
Bruce Crompton knew better than any- 
one else the slight chance he had of 
ever returning. He didn’t intend to 
be dishonorable to the other man who 
would have her always, while he had 
only this minute. 

“Good-bye, Nell, dear,” he whis- 
pered, and stooping suddenly from his 
great height, he swept the yellow-clad 
form into his strong arms and pressed 
a passionate kiss on her pale lips. 

He was gone before Eleanor Whit- 
man had recovered her usual calm. 
Her eyes rested for a second on the 
blazing white diamond and then with 
a little pitifully twisted smile on the 
corners of her trembling mouth, she 
turned and slowly retraced her steps 


toward the house. 
ok 


It was a balmy evening in early 
June. A man stood on the deck of an 


incoming vessel, which steamed 
through the Golden Gate into San 
Francisco harbor. A tall man he was, 
with hair gray at either temple; yet 
the sun-blacked face was youthful. 
His gray eyes, full of questioning and 
mystery, were turned wistfully on the 
city. 

“It’s nearly four years since I’ve 
been in the States,” he apologized to 
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the newspaper men who surrounded 
him. “Four years is a long time to be 
away from home.” 

“We thought you had surely cashed 
in this time,”’ an older man remarked. 

Crompton laughed good-naturedly. 
“It will take more than a knock on the 
head and a case of jungle-fever to put 
me under the grass. My boys would 
not have dared deserted if they 
thought I had a chance to pull through; 
but they thought it was the last call 
for me.” His jaw tightened grimly. 

“We published some beautiful obit- 
uaries about you,” a young reporter 
volunteered, grinning. “And there 
were Sunday feature stories galore.” 

Again Crompton laughed. ‘Well, 
here Iam. I don’t look very dead, do 
I? The only thing the knock out blow 
did that I can’t quite forgive is that it 
took away my memory. I’m afraid it’s 
not quite clear yet,” he smiled wear- 
ily. “Come up to the hotel in the 
morning, and I’ll tell you some things 
about the finding of the old ‘Mirage’ 
that will make Kipling’s stuff look like 
the Dotty Dimple series in compari- 
son.” 

Laughing lightly, just from sheer 
pleasure of nearing home he _ dis- 
missed the men. So they had thought 
him dead. No wonder. For over a 
year he had been unable to contradict 
the boy’s reports of his sickness and 
supposed consequent death. Crompton 
chuckled. In fact not until the re- 
porters had boarded the steamer and 
spoken with him, had his escape been 
considered little more than a mere 
rumor. Crompton’s eyes twinkled. It 
isn’t often a man is permitted to read 
his own obituary notices in this world. 

As long as there wasn’t any one who 
cared specially whether he lived or 
died it didn’t matter. Then he 
frowned. His mind wasn’t quite lucid 
on that point. It seemed as if there 
were some one person who really 
cared whether he lived or died. He 
wasn’t quite sure. That part was ob- 
literated. 

Crompton stolled along the pier, a 
porter at his heels with his luggage. 
Taxi drivers called to him, but he 
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waved them all away. He wanted to 
walk, to shout with the realization that 
he was home at last. He was back in 
civilization, everything around him 
testified to that fact. 

An unsightly sign board on one side 
of the pier proclaimed in viciously 
brilliant reds, blues and greens that 
“The Only Boy” was the best musical 
comecy in town. The explorer held 
his breath in sheer delight at this all 
too evident mark of civilization. No 
matter how bad or good the thing 
might be he would surely go that very 
night. 

On top of a building opposite, a bill 
board caught and held his wandering 
eyes: “The greatest Novel of the Year. 
‘The Happiest Girl,” by Eleanor Whit- 
man.” 

Crompton stood like a man turned 
to stone as something snapped in his 
brain. Eleanor Whitman! He re- 
membered! She had cried when he 
went away. She had cared whether he 
returned or not. He must let her know 
of his safety. 

His brow wrinkled thoughtfully. 
There seemed to have been a barrier 
between them. He couldn’t remember 
that. Calling a taxi, much to the re- 
lief of the perspiring, puffing porter, 
who had had difficulty in keeping up 
with the long strides of the explorer, 
Crompton was whirled away to his 
hotel. On the way he stopped at a 
book store and purchased Miss Whit- 
man’s latest novel. 

Eleanor Whitman! He could feel 
her soft, pliant body pressed to his, 
and the fervent warmth of her cling- 
ing lips. For just one second they 
had stood thus. But Crompton felt 


assured that no woman could kiss as 

she had unless she loved the man. 
Suddenly he seemed to see the cold, 

white diamond smouldering on her 
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hand. That was it. She had been en- 
gaged to another man. Crompton 
smiled sadly in self-pity. And’ he 
loved her! 

For hours, Bruce Crompton either 
paced from one room of his suite to 
the other, or sat in a moody lethargy 
at the window, watching with unsee- 
ing eyes the street below. 

Her kiss still lingered on his lips. 
It was four years. Heaven, how he 
loved her. And she had, like all the 
others, thought him dead. Had she 
cared? 

Finally, not able to stand the uncer- 
tainty any longer, Crompton rushed 
downstairs, disdaining the elevator, 
like a man chased by members of the 
regions below. He would telegraph. 
What could he say? How could he 
ask her if she were married? But he 
must know. 

At last he sent a telegram, concocted 
to his satisfaction. Was she married? 
Crompton tried to assure himself that 
she was, and kill the aching void in 
his heart at the thought. If she were ° 
he almost regretted that the fateful 
tree that had taken away his memory 
for nearly three years hadn't killed 
him on the spot. 

In his rooms again he waited in aw- 
ful anguish, trying vainly to concen- 
trate his mind on Miss Whitman’s 
novel. But her pleading face would 
dance over the printed words and the 
cold fury of that diamond would flash 
before his eyes. 

It was hours later'when the longed- 
for yet feared reply was handed to 
him. Before it was given to him he 
knew whom it was from, and fresh 
doubts assailed his mind. With anx- 
iously beating heart, tremblingly his 
lean brown fingers slit the flap. The 
yellow slip contained the single word 
“Come.” 


East Is East 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


asked the young man, as he had 

asked in the Ferry Building, at 

the Cliff House, on each of the 
rustic bridges of the Berkeley campus, 
and under most of the pepper trees 
and palms of the adjacent towns and 
villages during the latter part of the 
four months’ vacation he had been 
spending in the West. 

The girl looked round apprehen- 
sively, but no one was in sight on the 
little promontory except the granite 
Junipero Serra standing beside the 
granite prow of his boat and looking 
steadfastly out upon the Pacific. 

“Sh-h. Don’t let’s talk about it, 
Richard,” she said. ‘“Let’s look at the 
ocean; isn’t it dim and gray and hazy 
this afternoon? See the sails of the 
little fishing boats out on the horizon 
with the sun in the midst of them— 
they’re like white moths flying around 
a candle flame.” 

Richard’s dubious face lightened. 
“Speaking of moths and candle- 
flames——” he began briskly. 

“Um—they look like a paper chase 
trail in the mind,” she amended. 

Before he could answer a bugle rang 
out from somewhere behind them. 

“That’s up at the Presidio,” she an- 
nounced nonchalantly. 

“The Presidio? Oh, yes, there used 
to be a fort here, didn’t there? Tell 
me more about Monterey, Monica. You 
won't let me talk about-——” 

“T will,” she promised hastily, “‘but 
just because I used to live in Monterey 
when I was a little girl I don’t want to 
bore you. I’ve heard so many East- 
erners talk about the way we Califor- 
nians, native born and _ self-made, 
boast about our State and show off the 
Missions and the big trees, as if we 
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had made them, that I utterly refuse 
to tell you a single Spanish legend 
about Monterey, unless you actually 
beg me to. Do you like it here, Rich- 
ard ?” 

“It’s great,” answered Richard, with 
patronizing enthusiasm, leaning com- 
fortably against the old priest’s gran- 
ite pedestal. “A lot of old landmarks 
and all that sort of thing, but you 
ought to see some of the old land- 
marks we have around New York— 
the tree where Henrik Hudson landed, 
the old Plymouth church, and——” 

“I know it must be very interest- 
ing,” answered Monica. 

“Interesting!” Richard was mount- 
ed on his hobby now and like Pegasus 
it seemed to soar. “Why, New York 
is full of interesting spots; there’s no 
place, after all, like little old New 
York! Of course, this is all fine,” with 
a patronizing sweep of his hand he 
included the Pacific Ocean, with the 
little Spanish town, “but you ought to 
see New York.” 

Monica rose. “Shall we go now 
and stroll down into the town,” she 
asked. “This is more fun than play- 
ing golf with the rest over at De! 
Monte, isn’t it? I’m glad we escaped 
for the afternoon, aren’t you ?” 

“I couldn’t have stayed there with 
the rest of them,” burst out Richard, 
as they walked down the sunny hill. 
“TI wanted tc see you by yourself, Mon- 
ica; [ wanted to make you tell me once 
for all 

“Let’s talk about something else, 
Richard,” interrupted Monica, desper- 
ately. “Shall we go down and see the 
mission ?” 

“I suppose we might as well,” an- 
swered Richard. “I’ve seen most of 
the rest of them, and since we’re so 
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near—how dusty these roads are!”’ 

Scarcely were the words out of his 
mouth when Richard tripped upon a 
loose beard in the little walk. “And 
the way these sidewalks are kept up, 
or not kept up, rather, is a disgrace to 
any town. Why, in New York F: 

“I know,” interrupted Monica, gen- 
tly, “I’m afraid the Spanish spirit of 
manana haunts us still.” 

The little mission stood before them. 
They opened the gate and walked 
slowly up the old path. 

“It does give you a sort of feeling 
of awe,” admitted Richard, “but you 
know the first time I went into Trinity 
Churchyard I nearly cried. There’s 
something about that churchyard that 
catches your breath and grips you by 
the throat— it’s the very pathos and 
dignity of it.” 

They were at the door now. They 
left the happy, everyday feeling of the 
sunshine for the dim gloom of the dead 
years within the little church. In the 
pews several Mexican women were 
kneeling stilly, and the spell of all 
the tears and prayers of the genera- 
tion seemed to fall upon the spirits 
of the gazers. 

“Dear little church,” murmured 
Monica, softly, as she touched her 
hand to the door and passed out into 
the sunlight again. “I love it; I used 
often to come here to church when I 
was a little giri, and just to hear its 
mission bell pealing out again brings 
it all back.” 

“Yes, it’s an interesting church,” 
answered Richard, glancing back from 
the gate, “but you ought to see St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral up on Fifth ave- 
nue. It’s a magnificent structure. Why, 
it cost 

Monica’s store of facts and figures 
was mounting rapidly. The two 
strolled slowly up the lazy street past 
the curious-eyed, swarthy Mexican 
children, chattering tourists and the 
contented home folks of the town. The 
sun came slanting down upon the red 
tiles, searching them out as if they 
were rubies in the hilt of a sword, and 
bringing out all their radiance of color. 
It glared down upon the white adobe 
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walls and made them as dazzling white 
as glaciers. 

Little ’dobe huts stood on both sides 
of the street. Low and squalid and 
unkept, they looked wistfully at the 
passers-by as if to ask permission to 
tell their stories. The wind and wea- 
ther had bullied the little huts and 
made them give up their beauty, but 
they had clung stubbornly to their 
memories. 

The white adobe walls had been 
discolored by many years of rain and 
sun and wind, and the ‘dobe had 
cracked off and exposed the under lay- 
ers in many places, but even the poor- 
est ’dobe hut had a dignity that could 
not be ignored. 

“You must tell me something about 
these old places, Monica,” said Rich- 
ard. “I know they must have stories.” 

“Tf you insist,” Monica replied. 
“This is the Stevenson house,” and 
she pointed to a two-story, rambling, 
wooden-looking structure. “It’s used 
as a second-rate recming house now, 
but it is one of the show places of Mon- 
terey, because it is the house where 
Stevenson lived and wrote when he 
was here.” 

They went farther up the sunny, de- 
serted street. 

“This is the house of the four 
winds,” continued Monica, as they 
passed a low, square, box-like ‘dobe 
house, more dilapidated than most of 
the others. “I'll tell you all the story 
of it some day.” 

“Very interesting,” asnwered Rich- 
ard. “I wish you could see Poe’s cot- 
tage; we have it kept in perfect pre- 
servation. Of course the West has 
had so few writers that they would 
want to keep landmarks like the Stev- 
enson house.” 

“Ves,” assented Monica, “and this is 
the Sherman rose,” she added, point- 
ing across the street to where over a 
little. low old house and a broken- 
down fence scrambled a perfect mass 
of rose bushes covered with bloom. 

“How lovely!” exclaimed Richard, 
involuntarily. “The Sherman rose? 
What is the Sherman rose ?” 

“Why, I don’t know whether it is 
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true or not,” answered Monica, “but 
according to the legend, the old, old 
woman who still lives in this house 
was Sherman’s sweetheart, and when 
he was quartered in Monterey once 
with his troops he and she together 
planted this rose bush.” 

“Rose bush!” echoed Richard; “but 
there are dozens of rose bushes in that 
yard.” 

“Wo; that all belongs to the one 
original rose bush,” she answered; 
“all those hundreds and hundreds of 
blooms. You see, it’s so old now; it 
started so many years ago. And he 
told her that when their rose bloomed 
he would come back to her.” 

“And he never came back?’” asked 
Richard, lowering his voice in uncon- 
scious tribute to the story and to the 
pathetic little heroine of it behind the 
drawn blinds. 

“And he never came back,” an- 
swered Monica. 

She turned then and led him back 
the way they had come. “We can go 
to a dirty, tumble-down little hut with 
a floor of earth,” she said, “that was 
the first opera house in California. 
Jenny Lind sang there. But we won’t 
if you are afraid of getting cobwebby 
anc dirty.” 

“T’m not afraid,” he answered, and 
in a few moments they stood in the 
dim little hut. 

“So Jenny Lind sang here,” he said, 
reaching up to touch the ceiling. 
“Think of the magnificence of the op- 
era season in New York every win- 
ter.” 

“Shall we go down to the beach ?” 
suggested Monica. 

“Let’s,” agreed her companion, and 
they strolled across the sand to a 
shady place, where they could watch 
the bathers. 

Monica looked out dreamily to the 
horizon. 

“It’s a pretty little beach,” said 
Richard. “Very pretty, but you ought 
to see the Long Island Beaches when 
the season is on: hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people, and—think of Coney 
Island, now,” he chuckled; “what a 
contrast, if you sould set it down op- 


posite the Monterey beach here. Why 
-—these people never saw such a crowd 
in their lives as they’d see then, I 
suppose.” 

“No,” answered Monica, “I suppose 
not.” She dug her two white hands 
deep into the wet sand and wiggled 
them through to the top again. 

“Monica, began Richard, firmly, 
“you can’t say ‘Let’s talk about some- 
thing else’ now, because we’ve talked 
about everything else. And you’ve got 
to let me ask what I came here for. 
Why won’t you promise to marry me? 
Ever since I came West, four months 
ago, as you know, I’ve been in love 
with you.” 

“Ves,”’ answered Monica, demurely, 
“you’ve mentioned it.’ 

“I’ve mentioned it every chance I 
got,” returned Richard, indignantly. 
“T’ve mentioned it and dilated upon it 
and bored you to death about it, and 
I mean to keep right on doing so, and 
I want to know why you keep saying 
‘No.’ I don’t think it’s because you 
don’t like me.” 

“Dont your?” asked Monica. 

“Do your” countered Richard. 

Monica painstakingly examined all 
the white fishing boats within the curve 
of the bay, and looked up and down 
the beach with the intention, as_ it 
seemed to Richard, of counting each 
grain of sand before she answered his 
question. 

“Do your” he insisted. 

Monica bent over to tie her shoe. 

“I like you,” she admitted, “but 
there is an obstacle.” 

“An obstacle?” Richard squared his 
shoulders. “Tell me what it is.” 

“It’s nothing that you can help, 
Richard,” she looked at him sadly; “‘it 
is a fault that you have. Oh, it isn’t 
a fault,” she amended hastily; ‘‘some 
people wouldn’t mind it at all, but as 
for me, I know it would make my life 
miserable.” 

“What is it?’ demanded Richard. 
“Tell me immediately.” 

“T don’t like to tell you,” faltered 
Monica. 

“T insist.” 

“It wouldn’t do any good,” she pro- 


tested, “You cculdn’t get over it if 
you tried, I know.” 

“What is this thing that would make 
your life miserable?” Richard seized 
her firmly by the shoulders as if to 
shake a reply out of her. “Why don’t 
you want to marry me?” 

Monica looked at him helplessly, 
then her gaze wandered to sea and 
sky again. “It’s only—it’s only,” she 
said, “that I don’t want to spend the 
rest of my life hearing what people do 
in New York.” 

“What!” demanded Richard, with 
a bewildered look in his face. “I do 
not know what you mean, Monica.” 

“Oh, dear, I wish I hadn’t told you,” 
gasped Monica, “because I know you 
couldn’t stop it if you tried.” 

“I wish you had told me,” he re- 
turned. “I don’t know yet what you 
are talking about.” 

“You know what Kipling said about 
east being east?” elucidated Monica. 
“Well, it is; I didn’t know it before, 
but I’ve learned it this summer. Kip- 
ling was right.” 

“East is east?” repeated Richard, in 
puzzlement. 

“East is east,” repeated Monica 
again, firmly. 

“Well, but what has that got to 
do with me?’” demanded Richard, ex- 
citedly. 

“You're east,” stated Monica, 
briefly and concisely,, “and I know I 
simply couldn’t stand the strain. You 
know, Richard, when we were down 
at Carmel and went to see the Mission 
there a few days.ago?” 

“Ves,” remembered Richard; “it 
gives one such a spooky feeling walk- 
ing across the floor of that Mission to 
know that one is stepping all over 
priests and governors of California.” 

“Well, the the time we were in there 
you gave us a detailed directory of 
the Churches in New York,” stated 
Monica, accusingly. “You told us all 
about them, and described them inside 
and out. You may have been looking 
ing at the Mission, but you were think- 
ing about how much bigger and better 
the New York churches were, and not 
only thinking, but saying it.” 
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Richard was silent; he was begin- 
ning to understand. 

‘And then when we all went into the 
labyrinth at Del Monte this morning 
you didn’t say anything until we had 
wound around and around, and I knew 
you were thinking of something better 
in New York to compare it with; then 
finally you said that it wasn’t nearly so 
easy to get lost in as the Pennsylvania 
Station.” 

A grin of remembrance visited Rich- 
ard’s lips, then fled. 

“You can’t look at anything white,” 
Monica went on with her indictment, 
now that she had started; “you can’t 
look at anything white from the Cam- 
panile on the University campus to a 
wedding cake without it reminding you 
how much higher the Woolworth 
building it. I have nothing against Mr. 
Woolworth personally, but I wish he 
had been born in Java and been of a 
home-loving disposition. I haven’t 
any prejudice in favor of California or 
Californians, but I have just about 
made up my mind that if I ever 
marry 

“If!” interjected Richard, with vio- 
lent indignation. 

“If I ever marry,” continued Monica 
cerenely, “I shall marry some one who 
has never been East. I can stand sen- 
tences beginning ‘When I was in Eu- 
rope, but there are limits to even 
my forbearance.” 

“But I hardly ever mention New 
York,” protested Richard. 

Monica looked at him, her eyes wide. 

“I hardly ever speak of it at all!” 

Monica was silent. She looked off 
into the distance pensively. 

“Hasn’t it Plato,” she asked indefi- 
nitely, with plaintive tone, “who said 
that one-half the world didn’t know 
how the other half lived? If he didn’t 
know how the other half lived, it is 
plain to be seen that he had no tourist 
friends from New York.” 

From the door of one of the little 
Spanish cottages near the beach came 
the notes of a plaintive stringed in- 
strument, and then a rich voice be- 
gan very soft and low and sadly to sing 
La Paloma. Under the spell of La 
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Paloma in a Spanish town almost any 
eligible man and girl will become 
lovers. 

Richard’s hand stole out to meet 
Monica’s, but she drew it away firmly. 

“No,” she said, fixing him once for 
all with her gaze and speaking in a de- 
termined voice. “No, Richard, I shall 
never marry a man from New York 
who has a good memory.” 

Richard thought of this for some 
time in silence. 

“Is that the only reason that you 
won’t marry me?” he asked. 

“It is,” returned Monica. 

Richard meditated. 

“All of us are going on a camping 
trip for two weeks to-morrow,” he 
said, “and that will be the end of the 
summer’s good times. I have to go 
home after that. Monica, if I never 
mention New York in all these two 
weeks will you promise to be engaged 
to me then?” 

Monica looked at him with grave un- 
belief. A New York man refraining 
from mentioning his home city and the 
greatness thereof for two weeks! She 
had once thought, she reflected, that 
the labors of Hercules were difficult. 

“Will you ?” insisted Richard. 

“It can’t be done,” returned Monica; 
“it can’t be done, Richard; but if you 
do, I will.” 

The camping trip was proving itself 
amerry success. Every one was hilari- 
ously happy. Richard alone puzzled 
_the rest of the company by his unusual 
silence, and by a strange habit which 
he seemed to have recently acquired 
of beginning a sentence and then paus- 
- abruptly and never finishing it at 
all. 

No one but Monica understood the 
reason for these strange changes in 
the formerly talkative member of the 
party, and Monica showed no sign of 
noticing anything unusual at all. 

The two weeks was rapidly nearing 
its end. Richard was finding his po- 
sition precarious: Eternal vigilance 
was the price of his safety; he saw 
many opportunities for reminiscence, 
but he did his best to check them in 
time. 
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When somebody praised the first 
supper in the woods, he began to tell 
of a certain little French restaurant in 
New York where the chef—but he 
stopped in time. 

That the sunset on the twisting little 
creek reminded him forcibly of sunset 
on the Hudson he was able by dint 
of much self-control to conceal from 
his fellow campers. 

He was beginning to hope. If only 
he could hold out a little longer! He 
had struggled valiantly for thirteen 
days. One day more—just to-day— 
and then the prize would be in sight. 
He thought of spending the day fish- 
ing by himself, so that he might get 
through it safely, but he could not 
bring himself to be away from Monica 
on the very last day of their good times 
together. No, he must stick it out. 

At breakfast, Monica held up a tin 
cup of coffee. ‘To our last day,” she 
cried gayly. “May it be a successful 
one.” 

The crowd took up the toast: ““To 
our last day,” they echoed; “to our 
last day!” 

“To our last day,” repeated Richard, 
putting his lips to his own shining tin 
cup, “may it be a successful one!” and 
he looked with desperate eyes across 
the newspaper table cloth spread upon 
the ground into Monica’s laughing 
eyes. 

As he handed her a strip of bacon 
from the frying pan: “It’s till to-night 
after dinner, isn’t it?” he asked, in a 
rapid undertone. 

“Till to-night after dinner,” she an- 
swered, turning nonchalantly to the 
girl next her. “Have some bacon, 
Madge 

Dinner time found Richard’s shield 
still stainless. He came to the table 
trembling with hope and fear, but 
stern with a mighty resolve. He would 
not say one word during the meal; he 
could not lose now when the end was 
so near. The only sure way was not to 
speak at all. It was prodigiously hard, 
particularly when a heated discussion 
was begun as to the respective merits 
of Rugby and Association, but Richard 
said never a word, although the hated 
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Rugby won triumphantly. 

When dinner was over somebody 
found a bag of oranges, and began 
tossing them about among the lively 
group. 

“These are awfully poor oranges, it 
seems to me,” remarked one of the 
men, as he pealed his. 

The chief grievance of his four 
months in California came upon Rich- 
ard with bitter and sudden poignancy; 
he forgot his resolution. 

“The California oranges aren't 
juicy,” he began, with heated indigna- 
tion. “The fact is, you can’t get de- 
cent oranges in the whole length and 
breadth of this State. Now in x 

“Yes; what were you going to say?” 
asked the man at his right, politely. 

“Nothing,” said Richard, and lived 
up to it for the rest of the meal. 

Ten minutes later in the shadow of 
the redwoods, apart from the rest of 
the campers, he was facing Monica 
triumphantly. 

“Not once during the whole 
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weeks,” he cried, whisking a tiny, 
square box from some mysterious 
pocket. 

“It was wonderful,” admitted Mon- 
ica. 

“You didn’t think I could do it?” he 
boasted. 

“No. I didn’t.” 

“That was nothing! Two weeks! I 
am going to do it permanently.” His 
tone was proud. “Don’t you think I 
can?” 

“T wouldn’t have before. But I do 
really believe that if you could keep 
from doing it for two weeks, you will 
always.” 

“T certainly shall. All it needs is a 
little will power.” He kissed on the 
ring with the twinkling diamond. 

“This is the greatest day of my life,” 
he cried. ““We ought to do something 
to celebrate the occasion. But what 
can we do in an out-of-the-way place 
like this? Now, if we were only in 
New York, we could have a celebration 
that would be worth while.” 
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Sonnet 


The soft-voiced night wind whispers to the rose 
Its gentle-cadenced litany of love; 
Wooing with light caresses, while above 
The nightingale makes plaint of mythic woes; 
In far-off silvered revery the moon 
Dreams of the loved one, lost so long ago; 
Down to the great gray gulf the streamlets flow 
Tinkling the lilt of her old, sad love tune. 


Ah, heart of mine, that in each breath of song 
Hears but the poignant note of quenchless pain 
Throb through the white night’s spell of mystery! 
Down from the far-off stars, steep paths along, 
To-night, a ghost, She comes in dreams again, 
Bringing once more the old, sweet ecstasy. 


FRANK NEWTON HOLMAN. 


All in the Days Work 


From the Russian of V. Nemirovich-Danchenko. 


By Alder Anderson 


cers and men were alike gloomy. 

Almost every soldier in the ranks 

appeared to be wounded. One 
had a bandaged hand; his neighbor, 
a bullet in the leg, limped painfully, 
using his rifle as a crutch; the head of 
the man behind him was bound up in 
a soiled handkerchief, from underneath 
which blood was trickling, and his cap 
was pushed right back to the nape of 
his neck. There was no sound of sing- 
ing, as is usual when a regiment is 
falling back from the fighting line to 
rest; there was not even talking; noth- 
ing but the monotonous tramp, tramp, 
of thousands of weary feet blending 
into a sort of confused rumble with the 
metallic clink of steel. The colonel, 
the adjutant at his side, rode at the 
head of the regiment. He looked 
gloomier than anybody. His favorite 
charger had been killed under him, 
and he was obliged to bestride a huge, 
unwieldy artillery horse accustomed to 
drag heavy guns. Whenever he for- 
got himself, and relaxed his hold of 
the bridle, he was treated to a most 
unmerciful jolting. 

Suddenly my eyes fell upon Saha- 
roff, whem I knew to be an officer’s 
servant. He was standing at the side 
of the roadway as the men marched 
past, attentively scrutinizing each of- 
ficer. The man’s extraordinary devo- 
tion to his very youthful master, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Olenine—‘“Girlie,” as 
he was called by every one in the regi- 
ment—was proverbial, and we all knew 
whose face he was now looking for; 
a face he would have to look for, alas! 
in vain. 

Saharoff was in every way a unique 
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type of soldier. To begin with, his 
hideous appearance was _ notorious 
throughout the whole force. There 
was no trace of hair on those parts of 
his face where you might expect to see 
hair on a man—the jaws and the chin; 
but, as if to make up for this, the 
cheeks were covered right up to the 
eyes by a thick crop of bristles, which 
even made a very successful attempt 
to scale the nose. The ears, too, were 
completely hidden by a similar abun- 
dant growth. Awkward and uncouth 
looking beyond words, and lame into 
the bargain, he invariably walked 
stooping, as if bowed down by the 
weight of some terribly heavy, though 
invisible, burden. With all this, he 
possessed phenomenal physical power, 
combined with the long suffering dis- 
position of one of those village dogs 
which patiently submit to have their 
ears pulled by every urchin in the 
place. 

He was always ruminating and 
dreamy, and it would have been hard- 
ly less difficult to engage a lamp-post 
in conversation than to extract half-a- 
dozen phrases from him. 

“Your honor, my master, Lieutenant 
Ol——” Sarahoff addressed our lieu- 
tenant who had just joined from Petro- 
grad. 

The officer did not answer. He even 
half-turned away, with an impatient 
gesture. 

In spite of the snub, Sarahoff at- 
tempted to arrest the attention of the 
next officer who passed him. Again 
he received a rebuff. Then he caught 
sight of me, and gripped my hand. 
“Thanks be to God! Where is my mas- 
ter? You can tell me.” 
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But like the others, I, too, held my 
tongue. 

“Is it possible? Oh, God! Is it 
possible he is wounded ?” 

Silence, as before! No one of us 
was inclined to be the first to give him 
the bad news. 

At last he decided to ask the men, 
and pushed into the ranks among them. 
He was soon told all he dreaded to 
learn. Half a score of the men had ac- 
tually noticed how “Girlie” had been 
struck down by a bullet as he was run- 
ning forward to the attack. After that 
no one could recall having seen him 
again. Perhaps the Red Cross men 
had picked him up; or, on the other 
hand, perhaps he was dead. Beyond 
the ‘bare fact that he had fallen noth- 
ing was known for certain. 

Saharoff, reeling out of the ranks as 
if he had received a blow, seemed to 
collapse utterly. He sat right down 
in the thickest part of the mud, an 
expression of saturnine despair on his 
face. 

The pet dog of the regiment, Mu- 
harka, ran up to him and licked his 
face; but the unceremonious caress 
was absolutely unnoticed. Much per- 
turbed by such reception, Muharka re- 
treated a few steps, and began to bark, 
but to this fresh demonstration Saha- 
roff remained equally unresponsive. 
Thereupon the dog, giving the case up 
as hopeless, put his tail between his 
legs and trotted quickly after the sol- 
diers on their way to camp. 

* * 


The evening was cold, gray and mis- 
erable, and the thick, putrescent fog 
penetrated everywhere. Our tent was 
dimly lighted by a single candle. As 
soon as we entered it we flung our- 
selves down to rest. Now and again, 
as if grudgingly, we tossed a brief 
phrase at one another. No one had any 
desire for conversation. 

About an hour had passed in this 
manner when the flap of the tent was 
raised, and Saharoff’s massive frame 
filled the opening. 

“Hello, Sarahoff! what’s the mat- 
ter?” I asked. 

“I have looked into every ambu- 


lance, your Honor. There’s nothing— 
nowhere.” 

None of us needed to be told what 
Saharoff was referring to. 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 

“Please, your Honor, a revolver.” 

“A revolver?” I had jumped to my 
feet. 

“That’s right, your Honor—a _ re- 
volver.” 

“What for?” Can it be possible the 
fellow wants to shoot himself? was the 
first thought that flashed into my mind, 
though a moment later I found myself 
laughing at this wild flight of my im- 
agination. 

“T am going,” Saharoff said, simply. 

“Going! Where do you mean?” 

“To look for my master. To find 
Lieutenant Olenine.” 

“Are you crazy, man? Don’t you 
understand that, even if he has re- 
mained there still, the Turks have long 
ago occupied the hill ?” 

“That’s right, your Honor.” 

“How the deuce do you think you 
can get there, then?” 

“Please give me a revolver, your 
Honor.” 

“Don’t you understand plain Rus- 
sian, my good fellow? I tell you again 
you cannot go there. The Turks oc- 
cupv the ground.” 

“That’s right, your Honor; and I 
am going back. Others have had to 
remain there. What would it matter 
if [——” 

This was probably the longest 
speech Saharoff had ever made in his 
life. He stopped abruptly. He had 
noticed the revolver lying on the bed 
I had risen from. He stepped quickly 
forward and made a grab at it. “This 
is all I want, vour Honor.” 

* * * 

I have never been able to recall pre- 
cisely how Sarahoff got out of the 
tent; although I know that we all 
looked upon him as done for. But in 
war, death is such a very ordinary oc- 
currence, and everybody is always so 
ready to meet it, that we speedily fell 
asleep without, I am afraid, giving 
another thought either to Saharoff or 
to his youthful master, Second-Lieu- 
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tenant Olenine. During our slumbers, 
however, something very extraordinary 
took place. 

Saharoff made all his preparations. 
The outposts were held by dragoons 
who had gone through the whole cam- 
paign with us, and therefore knew Sa- 
haroff quite well both by sight and 
reputation. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they did not notice him until he 
suddenly appeared in their midst and 
announced his intention of going to 
look for his master. 

However mad and extravagant such 
an enterprise might have seemed to us, 
these soldiers apparently looked upon 
it as all part of the day’s work; as ob- 
ligatory, indeed, in Saharoff’s case, al- 
though they quite realized how risky it 
was. 

“What a rum old stick you are!” 
said a dragoon. “How do you fancy 
you are going to recognize him in this 
fog? They are lying about in heaps 
out there.” 

“Haven’t I matches? I have ten 
boxes,” said Saharoff curtly. And, 
without more ado, he started on his 
perilous adventure. 

For three hours he stumbled on in 
the darkness, his ears ever on the alert, 
to catch the sound of the Turkish sol- 
diers, or the moans of the wounded. 
But he heard nothing but the wind 
rustling through the maize, for the 
inhabitants, under military instruc- 
tions. had fled, leaving the harvest un- 
gathered. Occasionally he was start- 
led, but it turned out to be only a 
jackal moving in the same direction as 
himself, toward the battlefield where 
so many Turkish bodies lay scattered, 
or a hungry wolf running in and out 
among the half-rotten maize-stalks. 

More than once he found himself at 
the bottom of a deep hollow, where 
all the tracks became _ inextricably 
mixed, and he would get clear of this 
only to stumble into a ravine which ab- 
solutely barred all farther progress. 
Then, face downwards in the deep, 
slimy mud, which afforded grip for 
neither hand nor foot, he had labori- 
ously to retrace his path, and could get 
on his feet only with difficulty. 
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At last he was confronted by a steep 
incline. He began to clamber up, but 
had hardly made fifty steps when on 
the skyline he noticed several indis- 
tinct reddish blotches, which alter- 
nately increased in volume, then dis- 
appeared entirely in the drifting fog. 
These could only be campfires, and Sa- 
haroff realized that he was now quite 
close to the Turkish lines. 

This was the moment to take his 
final measures. Very carefully, with 
infinite precautions, he placed the ten 
boxes of matches within the breast of 
his coat to keep them dry as long as 
possible. Then he lay down once more 
flat on his face and began to crawl 
painfully forward. With every step 
the advance became more and more 
difficult. It seemed as if the thick, 
tenacious clay were actually exerting 
itself to hold him back. At times he 
was nearly submerged by it. Finally, 
even his great strength proved un- 
availing, and he felt himself slipping 
helplessly downward. 

The noise of his fall had evidently 
been noticed, for there was a flash 
and a report from above; but the bullet 
flew harmlessly far beyond him. 

For some minutes Saharoff lay per- 
fectly still, hardly breathing; but there 
was no second shot. Then the strug- 
gle between a man’s grimly patient de- 
termination and an accumulation of 
dangers began anew, and Saharoff at 
length found himself on the battlefield. 
Through the fog, which had become 
still more dense, he could just make 
out dim, shadowy shapes moving to 
and fro, bending down now and then, 
as if searching for something on the 
ground. Saharoff well knew what sin- 
ister work was afoot. These were hu- 
man jackals looting and murdering the 
wounded. God! would he be in time? 

Then he saw that one of the shadows 
was coming in his direction. He be- 
came as rigid as if glued to the ground. 
Already the ruffian had stooped down; 
but before he could ascertain whether 
there was still breath in the prostrate 
figure, Saharoff had him by the throat 
in a grip from which there was no re- 
lease, and the rising cry was strangled 
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into an almost inaudible death gasp. 


There were hundreds of Turkish 
bodies lying on the field, and Saharoff 
had to light many a match to examine 
them before he could distinguish uni- 
forms. In and out among the heaps he 
crawled with the cunning of a cat, his 
eyes everywhere at once. He never 
gave himself a moment’s rest; his 
courage never faltered. Desperate as 
such a search might appear to others, 
he himself did not contemplate even 
the possibility of failure. And at last 
he had his reward. His master lay 
before him, still alive! 

Saharoff had come in the very nick 
of time. Towards the little hummock 
on which Olenine had fallen helpless, 
with a broken leg and a bullet in the 
shoulder, a group of those sinister 
ghosts was even now making its way. 
Within ten minutes, possibly less, the 
unfortunate young man’s groans would, 
in all human probability, have been 
silenced forever, so as not to interfere 
with the ghoulish work. 


* * * 


In the dim light of early morning 
our sentries noticed a strange figure 
stumbling towards them. One man had 
actually raised his rifle and was on the 
point of firing, when a hoarse exclama- 
tion—a groan rather than an articulate 
phrase—reached his ears. He was 
only just able to make out “Don’t 
shoot! I am one of you. I am bring- 
ing in Lieutenant Olenine.” 

A moment later Saharoff reached 
the lines, and immediately fell down 
senseless, inert as a log. 

Across the whole wide stretch of 
country occupied by the enemy the 
brave fellow had crawled on his hands 
and knees, his master fast-strapped 
to his back. He had foreseen every- 
thing, and had actually taken a towel 
and strap with him for this purpose. 
Until well out of range of the enemy’s 
fire he had never once stood erect. 

The success of Saharoff’s daring ex- 
ploit aroused as much enthusiasm as it 
did surprise, but he himself appeared 
to grow more taciturn than ever. When 
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we congratulated him he seemed hard- 
ly to understand what we meant. He 
never stirred from the ambulance to 
which “Girlie” had been taken. No 
nurse could possibly have been more 
devoted. 

On the very first day when there was 
a respite from fighting, the entire force 
of which our regiment formed part 
was solemnly paraded. The senior 
General-in-Command was there in all 
his glory, surrounded by lesser satel- 
lites. He called for Saharoff. 

Looking, if possible, more ungainly 
and ugly than ever, Saharoff slouched 
forward. 

The General motioned for him to 
come nearer. 

Still more embarrassed now, Saha- 
roff obeyed. 

“You are a true hero,” said the Gen- 
eral, “and I thank you.” Thereupon, 
much to Saharoff’s confusion, the Gen- 
eral embraced him. Then the General 
continued: “You have proved that a 
loyal and devoted heart may beat in 
every one of us under his gray cloak. 
What you did was great, both in the 
eyes of your countrymen and before 
Heaven. Any man may bear himself 
bravely in the heat of battle; but to 
go alone, as you did, and carry off your 
master from under the enemy’s very 
nose is a deed of which you may be 
very proud.” 

The General fixed the Cross of St. 
George to Saharoff’s coat. “I call for 
cheers for our brave comrade in arms, 
Saharoff,” he said in very loud tones. 
“Hurrah!” 

“Hurrah!” roared the troops. 

And Saharoff, the new decoration on 
his breast, shuffled back into the ranks, 
tears streaming down his cheeks. The 
thundering “Hurrahs!” followed him; 
and “Hurrah!” was still being shouted 
long after the object of this imposing 
demonstration had disappeared again 
into obscurity, much perturbed in spirit 
and greatly wondering why so much 
fuss should be made about something 
that to him seemed to be merely part 
of the work he had undertaken to per- 
form when he became Second-Lieu- 
tenant Olenine’s servant. 


Three Days 


By John Peale Bishop 


in front of the fireplace and 
stared into the mirror. There 
she saw the face of the woman 
who had lived with him for fifteen 
years—the woman who drove with 
him behind the two black horses which 
were his pride; who sat with him on 
Sunday mornings in the high backed 
pews which had sheltered the devo- 
tion of the Hales for three generations, 
who had met and received the dreary 
people he called his friends. One is 
aware of many things which only the 
painful moment brings into active con- 
sciousness. So it was that, at this 
moment, the change of those years was 
borne in upon her. It was not the 
touch of grey in the hair brushed back 
from the forehead, nor the suggestive 
wrinkles about the eyes and mouth. 
These were to have been expected. 
It was that the old sensitiveness, the 
eagerness for life, the enthusiasm for 
the mere essentials of living had 
changed to an immobility, too cold to 
be flattered by the name of reserve. 
Under the mask she saw, too, that 
other woman who had lived the same 
period under the roof of Thomas Hales 
without his knowledge, whose life was 
lived in the love of one man whom 
Thomas Hales had never seen, and 
whose passionate tenderness found its 
expression in the one thing left them 
—words. As the servant entered to 
light the lamps she saw, by the yellow 
candle-light, but a single face in the 
mantel mirror; but, for all that, two 
women looked out through the eyes of 
Margaret Hales. 
As she turned to pick up the book 
which the early autumn twilight had 
compelled her to stop reading a little 


Te wife of Thomas Hales stood 


before, she heard the heavy outer- 
door open and close. 

“He has returned,” she thought, and 
could not repress a feeling of annoy- 
ance. 

“Jenny, I will have my tea here,” 
she said to the maid, just leaving the 
room. Her eye returned to the 
printed page: 


“No longer mourn for me when I am 
dead 

Than you shall hear the surly, sullen 
bell 

Give warning to the world that I am 
fled 

From this vile world - 


Her husband entered. She met his 
eye with a sense of injury at being 
interrupted. Yet there was something 
in the comfortable commonplaceness 
of his expression that gave her cour- 
age once more to play out the part she 
had chosen. 

“You are late,” she said, simply. 

“Couldn’t be helped, couldn’t be 
he!lped—sorry, but charity cases can 
be most demanding—worse than others 
I say. Uncommercial and unsatisfac- 
tory. That’s what I say.” 

Thomas Hales settled himself com- 
fortably before the fire. The warm 
light lit up his naturally flushed face, 
and shone in his heavy gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

“I suppose a man must do some- 
thing for other people, but Mrs. Smug- 
gins had so little fire. One can’t be 
charitable in a cold room, ’s what I 
say. Only son’s dead, she’s a bit to 
live on, but takes it hard. Life was 
pretty well centered in him.” 

The servant had entered with a 
tray. 
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“You will have tea?” 

“No, no, thank you. A little whisky, 
though.” 

“Whisky and soda for Dr. Hales, 
Jenny.” 

The life of the woman whom Thos. 
Hales had married was to go on as 
usual. 

~ 

In the fall of 1893, Jonas Scudder 
prepared to take up his residence in 
Paris as the representative of a certain 
once respected business house, which, 
owing to a series of unfortunate admin- 
istrations, no longer exists. With him 
was his daughter Margaret, a girl of 
eighteen. Scudder, always a delicate 
man and accustomed to shift every 
possible burden to healthier shoulders. 
gave over the care of his daughter to 
his cousin, Amy Scudder, whose death 
some ten years ago was mourned as 
so great a loss to American sculpture, 
at this time a student in Paris. Marga- 
ret at once became a member of the 
circle which, with more or less regu- 
larity, appeared at Miss Scudder’s stu- 
dio to keep watch on the progress made 
in the huge panel in high relief on 
which she was then working, and to 
take advantage of the usually forth- 
coming invitations to those dinners, 
scarcely less famous in their way than 
this particular panel, which indicates 
the high water mark of Amy Scud- 
der’s early achievement. A third at- 
traction of a handsome, impressionable 
American cousin did not perceptibly 
decrease the number of her visitors. 
It was here that Margaret Scudder met 
Ernest Dowson and that other short- 
lived genius, Edward Moore Gresham, 
whose work has so recently been 
brought to the notice of the public, 
George Donsberry, and to come closer 
to the tale at hand, Alexandre Bain- 
ville, critic, man of letters, gentleman. 

Bainville was at this time at the 
height of a career which promised 
more brilliance than the future re- 
vealed. A little above forty, he had 


achieved those good looks denied to | 


easy in his manner, he welded eve 


their number the unfortunate target of 
his wit. He affected the freedom of 
a bachelor, while speaking of his im- 
possible wife with the utmost respect, 
possibly because the unfortunate crea- 
ture had made his literary career cap- 
able of prolonging itself past the age 
of twenty-two, the time when so many 
ballad makers become brokers, and in- 
cipient critics are crushed into clerks 
by the law of nature which demands 
a perennial supply of food, and the 
law of man which requires all persons 
to go about fully clothed. 

Margaret fell at once under the spell 
of this man, so many years her elder, 
as indeed every one had done before 
her. Yet from the first there was a 
difference in her attitude toward him. 
Perhaps others preferred to be amused 
by Bainville, while she sought and 
found something else, which in the 
beautiful nomenclature of youth she 
called inspiration. He was not with- 
out strength, however, and Margaret, 
with the unlimited enthusiasm of 
eighteen, saw his neglected opportuni- 
ties still before him, fields waiting to 
be conquered, his aimless youth about 
to transform itself into a gloriously de- 
finite age, and his brilliance a splen- 
dor needing only the mirror of amira- 
tion to reflect its true glory. 

It is unnecessary to trace the devel- 
opment of her relation to the older man 
nor to respect certain apparently un- 
founded stories which passed concern- 
ing them. Suffice to say that when 
Jonas Scudder’s death in January, 
1895, necessitated her return to Amer- 
ica, Alexandre Bainville was as much 
a part of her life as those primal ten- 
dencies which our remotest ancestors 
have kindly bequeathed us and from 
which we find no civilization able to 
deliver us. 

Her life for the first few months af- 
ter return was difficult in the extreme. 
There are certain natures in which the 
adjustment to circumstances and the 
increase of the perceptive faculties 
form the warp and woof of life. In her 
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relative, with surprising vagaries of 
temper and an unwavering grasp on 
the purse strings. But the more diffi- 
cult these outward relations became, 
the more she tended to find refuge in 
the letters of Bainville which persisted 
with fair regularity. At first they were 
a connection between her and the life 
she had left: to him they were a trib- 
ute to the first woman who had been 
to him anything more than a conven- 
ience or an amusement. Later, under 
the influence of time, the passion be- 
tween them became itself a finer and 
truer thing. To her it was the neces- 
sity of clinging to the one vital and 
true thing left her; with him it was the 
middle age cynic grasping still at the 
fragment of youthful idealism left 
him. At all events with her it became 
the expression of all that could be 
truly called her life. Into these let- 
ters she poured every thought, every 
emotion, every experience which 
seemed to her worth more than the life 
of a moment. In short, the current of 
events centering about her in the little 
New England village were an exist- 
ence, her correspondence with Alexan- 
dre Bainville a portion of her external 
life. 

There is something in all women 
which craves the defense which mar- 
riage alone gives; that traditional in- 
stitution is a sort of bondage they 
willingly accept to gain a larger free- 
dom. Perhaps it was this Margaret 
Scudder sought, aided by the dread of 
the repetition of the stories, concern- 
ing her relation with Bainville, of cir- 
culation of which she was quite aware. 
Perhaps it was the feeling that her 
outward circumstances could not be 
worse, nor would a change in them 
affect this more vital life she led in 
spite of them. At any rate a little 
more than a year after her return she 
married Thomas Hales, physician and 
trustee of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Hales was one of those com- 
fortable individuals who apply the 
ideas of the preceding generation to 
the problems of his own and are com- 
pletely satisfied with the result; who 
always follow their conscience with- 


out troubling themselves to give this 
guide a careful going over in an age 
to set it right, much as if a man 
should refuse to correct his grand- 
father’s clock which had not run down 
since that gentleman’s death, but had 
contracted the unfortunate habit of 
losing half a minute daily about that 
time. The match was not a mistake, 
however. The couple were blessed 
with childlessness, and Thomas Hales 
beamed with his particularly beaming 
eyes on his wife, whom he did not in 
the least understand, but somehow felt 
to be superior to any other woman he 
knew. 

. * 

Margaret’s life, then, had gone on 
with monotonous regularity for fifteen 
years. Beyond the necessary adjust- 
ments, there was little change save 
that Thomas Hales tended to recede 
further and further into the back- 
ground the oftener she looked at his 
sun-flushed countenance across. the 
dinner table, and Alexandre Bainville 
stood out in more heroic proportions 
with each letter that passed between 
them. All this had gone on so long 
that Margaret felt it to be the course 
of her life, unchangeable and unre- 
vocable; yet three days before Dr. 
Hales entered the library on the day 
mentioned to discourse on the woes of 
Mrs. Smuggins, his wife received a 
cablegram with the brief message that 
Alexandre Bainville was dead. 

This, then, was the problem with 
which she had been tormented during 
the succeeding days, which she had 
met at all turns, and by which she had 
been baffled—all under that mask of 
cold reserve which had proved a like 
defense on less trying occasions; this 
was the question which must be an- 
swered before her spirit broke under 
the strain—could she endure with only 
the dreary existence before her which 
till the death of Alexandre Bainville 
had had an excuse for being, but now 
was emptier than any non-existence 
could be after her body was laid in 
the grave? One-half her life, and 
that the half for which the rest ex- 
isted had been cut off; why keep the 
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casket when the jewel was gone or hold 
to the sheath that no longer held a 
sword? Two days had passed and 
there was no answer; the third was 
drawing to a close. An no answer. 

That night she dressed with more 
than usual care; perhaps it diverted 
her mind, or may be she had learned 
to attend to the numerous affairs of 
everyday life with a full current of 
running beneath the obvious attention. 
As the candlelight fell on her pale 
skin, and lit the fine face with its dark 
full eyes, Thomas Hales felt himself 
fortunate beyond his desserts. There 
was little conversation during dinner, 
and later, when her husband bade 
her goodnight in order to finish a 
weighty matter involving much corre- 
spondence and a due outlay of thought, 
she called for a heavy fur cloak, and 
with orders that the lights should be 
extinguished at the usual time stepped 
out into the chill air. She walked di- 
rectly around the house into a little 
garden of her own planning. A stone 
wall enclosed the whole plot with a 
sunken portion in the center sheltering 
a small pool. The dry, crisp leaves, 
blown across the walks, crackled under 
her feet, and the withered shrubs rus- 
tled as her cloak brushed them. Down 
the steps she passed to the edge of 
the pool, and then sat on a low stone 
bench. 

It was cold, but very clear, with no 
wind, and despite the situation, she 
felt a strange feeling of relief at es- 
cape from the house. Here at least 
she was free from interruption; here 
her soul was her own. She glanced 
upward into the alluring gloom and 
vastness of the night with that feeling 
of exaltation which comes from a sense 
of escape from the limitations of mat- 
ter. That view of the unbroken sky 
with its innumerable populace of stars 
gives a sort of freedom from space, 
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time, gravitation and every limitation 
save that of sight. She could not but 
feel it, and somehow it became a sym- 
bol of the soul of Alexandre Bainville, 
freed now from all the littleness and 
weakness of flesh and the stagnant 
pool, covered with dead leaves, be- 
came her own life. The pool might 
mirror the star, but in her there was 
no sense of communication with the 
man she loved. How long she sat 
there I do not know, but the Pleiades 
were high overhead, when she realized 
how cold she was, and turned toward 
the house. The door was unfastened 
and she entered as noiselessly as might 
be. The hall was dark, save for the 
break made by the great window over 
the stairs. With the aid of the balus- 
trade she groped her way, up, up, and 
it seemed to her that this was her life, 
groping always in the dark with only a 
chill, far-off light. On the landing she 
paused and looking out through the 
window saw again the luminous night 
with its wonder of stars. Then, sud- 
denly, and yet gradually, she was 
aware of the old sense of the nearness 
of her lover. A stretching out as it 
were of his hands through the dark- 
ness, a groping which she needed only 
to answer. Quickly she passed to her 
room. There was no feeling for the 
way, no sense of obstruction. The 
light at her desk was burning; she 
picked up a sheet of paper and sat 
down eagerly to write: 

"Alexandre, until this very in- 
stant for two weeks—I have known no 
communication with you, have had 
no line from you, have written you 
nothing. Within the past three days 
I have descended into Hell and lived 
the life of the dead. Now I am risen 
again——” 

I do not know how long she wrote, 
or how the letter to the dead man 
ended. 
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The Wolf-Do¢g 


By Dorothy Miller 


ter put away pan, pickaxe and 

shovel. Hungrily wistful, he 

eyed the old miner as he split 
firewood and propped up the fallen 
corner of the camp stove with an 
empty condensed milk can. His joy- 
ful yelp dwindled to a disappointed 
whine when he discovered that the 
pork and beans sizzling over the fire 
were not for him. Billy’s wagging tail, 
eager eyes and quivering body plainly 
asked for something to eat. 

“Here, you lazy brute’” growled the 
miner. “Stuff!” And he threw the 
dog a hunk of dried salmon. Billy 
snatched the food, dodging with an 
ease born of long practice the kick 
that went with it. 

The bit of food didn’t half satisfy 
the dog’s ravenous appetite, but he 
knew better than to beg for more. So 
he crouched in the corner and adored 
his master with speaking eyes. To 
Billy, the knarled old man with the 
bleary eyes, unkempt hair and beard, 
greasy clothes and evil temper, was 
the personification of glorious power 
and wisdom. To be sure, there are 
unpleasant things connected with a 
temper, but a dog will avoid those if 
he is wise. So sagacious Billy crawled 
under the bunk when he observed his 
master take the stopper from the black 
bottle and drink long swigs thereof. 

As the dog lay on the floor with his 
nose to the crack between the logs, a 
strange odor filled his nostrils. He 
twitched uneasily. It was “ r 


Be: eagerly watched his mas- 


man 


smell, certainly, but it was a strange 
one. Billy whined suspiciously, and 
thrust a distrustful nose from under 
the bunk. 

His master, who by this time was 


most hilariously drunk, saw the sniff- 
ing nose protruding from under his 
bunk. Poor Billy felt a rough hand 
seize him by the scruff of the neck. He 
knew what that meant, and tried to 
wriggle free. A whip curled about 
the writhing body and left a line of 
blood showing crimson against the 
gray fur. The dog yelped, and the 
miner laughed drunkenly at the ani- 
mal’s pain. Again and again the cruel 
whip scorched the bleeding body, till 
finally the man wearied of his amuse- 
ment. So he threw the now moaning 
dog into the corner and kicked the un- 
resisting body. 

In spite of his pain, Billy sniffed 
again the slight, unpleasant odor. He 
cocked inquiring ears, wrinkled his 
sharp nose, while his searching eyes 
roved round the room, from his master 
now sprawled on the floor in a heavy 
torpor, to the disheveled bunk and the 
cluttered table, to the piles of gold-dust 
pokes in the corner, to the window— 
and there they stopped. His baleful 
green eyes glared full into the spark- 
ling black ones of a strange man. 

A shove, and the door flew open. 
Billy pulled his aching haunches to- 
gether and crouched ready. 

The stranger glanced eagerly around 
him. Greed flashed on the dark fea- 
tures when he saw the pokes. He 
laughed softly. “Tom,” he said, “I’ve 
got you now. You did me dirt once, 
but you never will again.” He pulled 
a hunting-knife from his belt and 
stooped. 

Billy sized up the situation in- 
stantly. An inarticulate snarl, a flash 
of gray, and he was on the intruder, 
seeking to bury his terrible fangs in 
the man’s throat. He felt the sharp 
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knife graze his aleady bleeding flesh, 
but it only added fuel to the fire of 
his brute rage. He saw the man snatch 
a stick of firewood, but his hold did 
not loosen until something heavy 
thudded on his skull and darkness 
blotted out the scene. 
* * « 

As the cold dampness of early morn- 
ing filled the cabin with wet chill, 
Billy stretched and sought to open his 
eyes, in spite of the matted blood that 
clouded them. He yawned prodigiously 
and crept to his master’s side, nosing 
away a bloody hunting knife. Again 
a whiff of that awful smell. A whirl- 
wind of recollection stormed through 
the husky’s brain. Billy was no fool. 
He knew Death when he saw it. And 
now his anguish was pitiful. In agony 
he licked the cold face and gashed 
breast. All day long he watched by 
the body, silently, except that he 
would occasionally lift up his throat 


in a long howl like the wolf who 
mourns his dead mate. 

The red sun hung low behind the 
hill slopes. The sparkling headwaters 
of the Klondike danced in the crimson 


‘glory of that midnight sun. A fresh 


night breeze blew from down the val- 
ley, and softly whispered a funeral air 
to the sympathetic pine branches. 
Billy sniffed that breeze. He sniffed 
it several times. He wrinkled hid 
nose in the direction of the hunting 
knife. He bristled. He lifted up his 
throat to howl—but this time it was 
the cry of the beast who smells meat. 
Billy was hungry. Well, he must hunt 
his own food now. New vigor filled 
the sturdy limbs. The slinking tail 
was reared triumphantly aloft. A 
vengeful light glowed in the sulphur- 
ous eyes. With nose to the trail he 
relentlessly followed that now familiar 
smell. The wolf was stalking his 


prey. 


“GIiVE DAY. 


The cattle on a thousand hills are Thine, 


And all the land; 


The riches of the world are lightly held 
Within Thy hand; 

The powers of the universe are swayed 
By Thy Command. 


The lilies of the field are richly robed, 
The sparrows fed; 
Yet could Thy well-beloved claim nowhere 


To lay His haed: 


According to Thy wisdom, Lord, provide 


Our daily bread. 


If poverty be best for those whom Thou 
Doth close enfold, 
The priceless dower of want or sorrow, pain 


Or shame untold, 


Then be it so! It is the good Thy love 


Wilt not withhold. 


RutH E. HENDERSON. 
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In the Lynx Home 


By Lyman Seelye 


Rickerts, the old woodsmen re- 

lated tales of thrilling adventure 

and hairbreadth escapes, thus 
passing many an hour that might have 
been, and often is, in such places, 
worse spent. Owing to the length of 
time they had been in camp, they 
had almost exhausted their stock of 
yarns; except for two young men, nei- 
ther of whom had passed his twentieth 
milestone. 

Long Pete was the head faller in 
the camp, and young as he was, no 
one could place a great tree—usually 
sawed while standing on spring boards 
from eight to fifteen feet from the 
ground—more truly than he. Roy 
Davis was a New England boy who, 
by doctors’ orders, had been taken 
from school and sent to the evergreen 
forests of Puget Sound. 

One evening after half of the men 
had curled up in their bunks, a reso- 
lution was unanimously passed that 
the “kids take the floor and furnish the 
next evening’s entertainment.” 

Roy protested that his life had been 
an uneventful one, though he had of- 
ten wished that something might hap- 
pen to give is spice. 

Peter remarked: “Nothing ever hap- 
pened to me, but I presume there will 
to-morrow, for Murphy is sick, and if 
Mr. Rickerts can spare him I would 
like to have Massachusetts help me.” 

Rickerts glanced at Roy. 

“I should like very much to help in 
falling, but was never on a _ spring 
board, and, as you know, I have sawed 
but little,” the boy replied. 

“To-morrow’s work will not be on 
the boards, as there is a twelve foot 
cedar to cut low, and unless the hol- 
low is greater than it appears, we will 
do well to get it down.” 

As they retired to their bunks, one 
of the men called after them: “Be sure, 
kids, to hatch up something for to- 


~ EATED around the camp fire at 


morrow night.” 

Roy was only a flunky—a stable 
cleaner, floor scrubber, water carrier 
and general waiter—so he was glad 
to get away from the drudgery even 
fora day. He liked the stalwart Pete 
who had secured him the job when 
they met on the streets of Bellingham 
a few weeks before, and he was al- 
ready dreaming of the time when he 
could exchange his place for that of 
the skilled woodsman and the fully 
treble pay. 

In the morning, an hour was spent 
felling a smaller tree on the lower 
side of the great cedar, as this would 
furnish a staging that would place 
the sawyers on a level with each other. 
The rest of the forenoon they used in 
making what is called the undercut; 
that is, they cut a notch in the side 
of the tree, facing the direction they 
wish the tree to fall. In this case, 
they sawed as deep as they could with 
an eleven foot falling saw, which took 
them into the tree about three and one- 
half feet. Then they made a new 
kerf about three feet above the first, 
and turned the edge of the saw down- 
wards, so that the two kerfs would 
meet at the inner edge. This would 
remove from the tree a wedge shaped 
piece, three and one-half feet thick 
at the outer edge, and measuring nine 
feet along the inner edge. 

About an hour after dinner they fin- 
ished sawing the under cut, and quick- 
ly pried out the great wedge of wood. 
The tree was hollow, as most large ce- 
dars are, and had a cavity that meas- 
ured nearly eight feet at the ground, 
but it tapered rapidly as shown by 
the shape of the trunk. They had cut 
through the shell, and the hole was 
about three feet long, with the widest 
part showing an open space, of some- 
thing more than a foot. 

Their saw would not reach across 
the tree, so it was necessary for one 
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of the boys to get inside the cavity, 
which would enable them to saw on 
the edge of the shell. It did not seem 
to Roy that the hole was large enough, 
for one of them to pass through; but 
Pete only smiled at his doubt, and af- 
ter explaining how the work on the 
outside should be done, threw himself 
flat on the stump, face downward, and 
with seeming ease slipped into the 
hollow. His feet scarcely had disap- 
peared, when his face reappeared in 
the opening, and he laughingly said: 

“This will be nice and warm.” Then 
after a momentary sniffing of the air: 
“But hanged if it don’t smell as if 
there was an animal in here. Ding 
bust it, what is this ?” 

There was rotten wood falling all 
over the woodsman, and following a 
sliding, scratching noise, there came 
a blood-curdling scream, and a large 
animal slipped from above, and came 
to the ground beside him. 

Long Pete made a dive for the open- 
ing, but another pair of eyes had seen 
it at the same moment, and another 
sinewy form had plunged madly for it, 
with the result that two heads, one 
being that of a Canadian lynx, came 
through the hole at the same time. As 
neither head had come through the 
opening exactly in the center, it was 
impossible for either pair of shoulders 
to pass through at all. As the two 
natural enemies were forced to stop, 
they recoiled from each other, and in 
so doing, both were wedged firmly near 
their respective ends of the opening. 
The lynx was struggling like a demon 
in an endeavor to tear the great tree 
from its foundations, with eyes blood- 
shot, tongue protruding, and all the 
time screaming and snorting in a hor- 
rible manner. 

Roy grasped an axe, but saw that he 
could not strike an effective blow, and 
Pete, knowing that the animal wounded 
would be more dangerous than when 
uninjured, bade him to not attempt to 
hit him. Then he told Roy to get 
a spring board, and push it in the 
hole in a way to protect his face. When 
this was done, Pete passed his arm 
over the back of the lynx, and pulled 
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him to the middle of the opening, the 
brute screaming, spitting and scratch- 
ing in a manner that would have torn 
the boy in pieces had it not been that 
the pressure on the animal being on 
the side away from him caused the 
lynx to strike in that direction. 

When Pete’s steady pull had re- 
leased the brute’s neck from the three- 
cornered grip, it plunged forward and | 
landed squarely on Roy’s shoulders. 
Although its claws, working convul- 
sively, made cruel gashes in the boy’s 
flesh, it did not really attack him, but 
seemingly dazed by the turn of events, 
was merely exhibiting its natural fe- 
rocity. 

Smarting with pain and thoroughly 
frightened, Roy started to run down the 
steep hill, on the crest of which the 
great tree stood. He had taken but a 
few steps when the lynx suddenly 
sprang sideways into the thick growing 
salal bushes. 

The boy, however, had too much 
momentum to stop on the side hill, and 
ten minutes later his comrades found 
him, bleeding, stunned and _ uncon- 
scious, in the trail at the foot of the 
slope. 

Meanwhile Pete was having a rather 
rapid succession of thrills, for he had 
no sooner attempted to extricate him- 
self from his awkward position, when 
another lynx dropped on his back, and 
commenced screaming and spitting as 
it felt its footstool quiver. As is the 
wont of its kind when excited, the 
great cat kept the claws on its front 
feet working, and in this way severely 
scratched the securely imprisoned 
man. In a few moments, the brute, 
seeing the way apparently clear, 
sprang through the opening and dis- 
appeared in the forest. 

A third lynx acted precisely as did 
the second one, and was followed by 
a fourth and a fifth; each in turn mak- 
ing about the same amount of trouble 
before breaking for the brush cover. 
Through the trying ordeal the boy suc- 
ceeded in keeping quiet. 

Then came a moment of suspense, 
and believing the hive to be empty, 
he began to crowd towards the center 
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of the opening. At the first move- 
ment, savage snarls above him told 
that his troubles were not yet over. 
For a full minute he kept perfectly 
still, all the time pondering over the 
best plan for escape. He suspected 
that the creatures that had gone be- 
fore were but a happy family of kit- 
tens,—though each one was large and 
strong enough to pull down a deer— 
and that the one above was the mother 
lynx, which is one of the most fero- 
cious creatures in the animal kingdom. 
He knew that in his vest pocket there 
were several matches, and slowly he 
lifted his free hand, with the dimly 
formed plan of lighting them, and in 
the flash and smoke they would make, 
gain a chance to crawl from his pres- 
ent predicament. Before he could 
reach them, the lynx came down, not 
on his back as the others had done, 
but beside him. 

She was snarling and growling as 
she came down, and when she had 
sniffed him over, she gave two or 
three blood curdling screams. Long 
Pete kept perfectly quiet, but his feel- 
ings can be better imagined than de- 
scribed, securely trapped and at the 
mercy of the great cat. 

The lynx raised on her hind feet 
and stuck her head through the open- 
ing, then turned her nose to the boy’s 
face, she sniffed that over and emitted 
another of her horrible screams, and 
he thought his last moment had come. 

There were four dogs down at the 
camp: a white spitz, a pair of fox ter- 
riers and a large mastiff. These had 
been attracted by the continued 
screams of the wild beasts, and at this 
critical moment a little woolly dog 
bounded on the stump, and with a 
fierce bark rushed at once to the lynx, 
which, dodging sideways, was caught, 
just as the boy and the first one had 
been. 

That one had struggled violently to 
free itself, but that seemed like child’s 
play when compared to the pandemo- 
nium that ensued. The spitz was 
quickly joined by the terriers. and the 
three, barking furiously, combined 
with the big cat’s spitting, twisting, 


snarling and screaming—all within two 
feet of the boy’s tightly held face— 
was, as Pete afterwards remarked: 
“Enough to paralyze one.” 

Several times her swinging claws 
caught the boy’s corduroys, slitting 
them as with knives, and leaving long 
cruel gashes in the flesh. This pain, 
together with the nerve shaking posi- 
sion, caused the sturdy woodsman to 
wildly shout in unison with the other 
turmoil. 

In the midst of the uproar, old 
Brave, the mastiff, came upon the 
scene, and with a howl of joy, grasped 
the lynx by the nose. Pete at once 
pulled the brute to the center of the 
opening, when had he not aided the 
dog in forcing her out, she would have 
pulled him into the hollow. Their 
united strength brought her shoulders 
throug the opening, when she sud- 
denly sprang forward, the dog and 
lynx went rolling down the hlil in a 
death struggle. 

Long Pete did not wait to ascertain 
if there were more members of the 
lynx family in the tree, but hurriedly 
worked himself loose, and had nearly 
crawled from the stump when a half- 
dozen loggers attracted by the unusual 
commotion, reached him. Two re- 
mained with the badly wounded boy, 
while the others rushed to the aid of 
the dogs. The victorious lynx had 
just killed the last one as they came 


up, and did not hesitate to charge the 


men; but a well directed blow from 
a woodsman’s axe cleft her skull, and 
ended the combat. 

An examination of the tree showed 
the hole through which the animals en- 
tered their home to be under a root, 
and the felling of the smaller tree had 
completely closed this. 

Four hours later when the hurriedly 
summoned doctors had finished patch- 
ing the two boys, and had passed judg- 
ment that they would recover, Long 
Pete whispered faintly to his com- 
rade: 

“Have you had spice enough for 
one day, Massachusetts ?” 

And Roy answered: “Yes, and pep- 
per, too.” 


A Daughter of the Sun 


By Billee Glynn 


Part I—Chapter | 


California—scented and quiet— 

that unfold rose-like to the sun. In- 

deed, it was noted for its roses, for 
its red throated poinsettias—flaring 
Christmas fire flames midst their rip- 
pling verdure; for its prodigality of 
foliage and blossom generally—from 
the sea-green spray of its fountain 
dropping pepperwoods and weeping 
willows to its knarled, tworled oaks, 
graceful to their topmost branches in 
ivy. In these things its people vied 
with one another and prided them- 
selves—and were rewarded by the ex- 
clamations of surprise and delight of 
ihe strangers who entered their gates— 
always to linger, if they could. So the 
town nestled there in its half-wayward 
beauty like a dream of Pan to the 
music of its gurgly brook, its wide 
avenues not cutting it cruelly as thor- 
oughfares do, but lying like silk ribbon 
white and gleaming in the sun—and 
even their echoes spoke softly and dis- 
turbed not the peace. In it all, its 
people moved with an infinite content, 
forbearing the strenuous, satisfied with 
the melody of life under skies that 
were ever blue, and its daughters grew 
up slim and beautiful with the haze of 
summer in their eyes. 

It was into this environment that 
John Hamilton stepped one morning 
early in June. The dew was still on 
the rose bushes, and pearling the 
hedges the damp nectar of a thousand 
flowers in the air, and the man paused 
more than once on the way he was 
going, drinking in the unusual beauty 
of the little scenes which unfolded to 
him. He was a strayling, a miner by 
occupation, John Hamilton, with be- 


| WAS one of those little towns in 


hind his apparent nonchalance the 
quick sense of appreciation, particu- 
larly in matters of nature, that most 
straylings have. Thirty-five years, too, 
had rather perfected than dulled, his 
perceptions—even as they had failed 
in the slightest degree to smutch the 
wanderlust at his soul. 

The house in which Myra lived he 
located on the lower outskirts of the 
town, where it dipped toward the silver 
clatter of the brook. It was a white, 
roomy looking cottage, with spreading 
wings. A sea gull might have paused 
so, and lingered, won by the cool, deep 
shade of the lazy, arboring trees and 
the breeze stirred breathing of ama- 
ryllis, pansies and flaring red and yel- 
low poppies that dotted passion in the 
ample spaces of the grounds. Form- 
ing a sort of natural arch over the 
doorway, a white rose tree drooped 
with the weight of its blossoms, and 
sifted upward again as though jealous 
even of the barrenness of the roof— 
and on either side of the pebbled walk 
a couple of diminutive fountains 
sprayed and plunged themselves sport- 
ively. John Hamilton stood in appre- 
ciation before entering—and it was 
with a certain satisfaction in his mind 
that his surroundings were to be such 
pleasant ones during his month’s visit; 
a lazy month previous to his shipping 
for the gold fields in Australia, where 
a commission waited him. 

Myra, as baby sisters will, even 
when married, had insisted on that 
visit in every letter he got from her— 
and here he was, accordingly, four 
weeks ahead of his sailing time. He 
had not seen her for seventeen years— 
not since in short dresses she had clung 
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around his neck that summer morning 
in their father’s home in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and cried till the dim- 
ples became blurrs in her pretty, freck- 
led face because he was leaving. Now 
she was an invalid, had been so for 
five years, and though a sweet, clinging 
hope always breathed out of her let- 
ters, and she spoke fondly of the affec- 
tion and tender care of her husband, 
a well to do dentist, she had never 
said a word of her ultimate recovery. 
But John Hamilton understood—it was 
an affection of the spine. So he had 
endeavored to think of her only as the 
bright and active girl he had left so 
many years ago. When the smiling 
servant, however, ushered him into the 
cool, soft tinted room, with its glass 
partition and conservatory at the side, 
and he saw her sitting there in her 
chair, her little, helpless form on its 
support of cushions, but with the glad, 
winsome light of old in her face—still 
childish, but grown ethereal—it 
brought a kind of catch to the man’s 
breath, a mist that shut out vision; for 
the instant everything but that home 
by the Mississippi and the romping 
hopes of the girl that had been. 

Her thin, petal-like hands were 
stretched out to him in eager welcome 
—and he went and took them in his 
own big, strong ones, kissing her again 
and again. “Mamie!” he murmured. 
““‘Mamie!”—for it was the name of her 
childhood. And just a moment at the 
sound of that name she sobbed on his 
hands. 

She put him away from her with 
a tiny gesture, scanning him keenly out 
of the blue eyes that shone so brightly, 
while he stood there smiling under her 
inspection. Every bit of him she took 
in—the half graceful, half awkward 
six feet of length, the loose, clinging 
clothes—neckerchief and sombrero; 
the slight round of the broad, easy-rid- 
ing shoulders, and the browned, thin 
column of the neck, rearing so noncha- 
lantly the high-cheekboned face, with 
its weathered, intense calm. Quietly 
striking, not at all like the boy she had 
known he was, and yet she would not 
have it so. She drew him back to her 


impulsively by the fingers of the hand 
she still held. 

“Oh, John, John!” she _ breathed. 
“And you look just the same, don’t 
you! Only so strong, so brave, and 
so very, very handsome.” 

“And Mamie, my lindo Mamie,” he 
reproved tenderly, brushing back the 
sunlit hair from her brow, “is just as 
bad as ever, isn’t she, at spoiling her 
big brother.” 

She laughed a little, but with a mist 
of something in her eyes. ‘Well, why 
shouldn’t I be,” she asked—“why 
shouldn’t I be just the same as ever ?” 

He made no reply, but bent down 
and kissed her again. Then they sat 
there talking, and closing up as best 
they might the gap of years that lay 
between them. Donald Martin, the tall, 
angular man with the sad, round eye- 
glasses on the optimistic face, found 
them so even when he came to lunch 
almost three hours later. 

“Ah, Myra,” he said, as he shook 
John Hamilton warmly by the hand, 
“it’s easy to see you've fallen in love 
again. It keeps me a great deal of my 
time just watching her, sir. Some day 
I shall come home and the bird will 
be gone from its nest. Oh, I know it 
in my bones.” 

Even as she smiled at him the wo- 
man’s face grew earnest. “If some- 
body or something did snatch me,” she 
rejoined slowly, “I guess it would be 
the very best thing that could happen 
you. Imagine the terrible burden I’ve 
been to him, John; yet he never will 
admit it.” 

The husband leaned over and put a 
hand on her mouth. “If you ever 
speak like that again———” he began 
warningly. Then he picked her up, 
chair and all, and carried her to the 
dining room table—with a nod to John 
Hamilton to follow. “Talk about be- 
ing a burden,” he joked, “why, you are 
as light as thistle-down! If you would 
only quit falling in love with these 
young Lochinvars out of the West, 
sombreroed and spurred, I wouldn’t 
mind, you see.” 

“Well, who wouldn’t fall in love 
with him?” she contested, sweeping 
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her brother again with her glance. 


Then suddenly she darted the question 
at him in her curious little way—a wo- 
man’s question and at the outset: 
“Has no one ever been in love with 
you, John? I mean, have you ever?” 

Her husband laughed, but John 
Hamilton answered her simply, and in 
the direct manner he had always an- 
swered her youth. 

“Never,” he responded, “and never 
likely to be. I have too much of a 
hankering for the outward trail, I 
reckon. If a man follows it long enough 
—you know—nothing else matters.” 

“But it should, John. How much 
money have you? Couldn’t you settle 
down if you wanted to?” 

He smiled. “’About eight thousand, 
I guess, out of a hundred and fifty of 
‘em, perhaps, I have made.” 

“Eight thousand—why——?” She 
had clasped her hands at the prospect, 
looking at him. 

“You think it plenty, eh? Well, 
don’t talk to me of settling down, sis, 
unless it’s with a very big stake, and 
when there’s nothing else to do.” Then 
hecause of the quick disappointment in 
her face, and the question in the eyes 
of the man, he went on, speaking in a 
tone that grew into a strange, half- 
ringing earnestness: “It isn’t, you see, 
that I wouldn’t like to please you, 
girlie, but that I can’t. Drinking and 
tobacco are habits, maybe, but roam- 
ing is a passion—a great big passion 
like a sea ina man. There are some 
who quit, of course, but there are some 
who have been built for it that never 
quit. The more they’ve had of it the 
more it’s there. Even though you’ve 
covered all the ground you always 
want to cover it over again. Why, I’d 
run away from the finest woman I ever 
saw—from the biggest bunch of hap- 
piness I ever saw—just to feel my legs 
free and swinging under me again— 
for a jolt of a burro heading into the 
desert, or the snarls of the pack-dogs 
up in the Yukon snows. I’m not going 
to Australia because I think I’ll make 
money there, but just for the feel of a 
new country. It’s funny—you can’t 
explain it, nor you can’t get rid of it. 


And you don’t want to get rid of it. I 
know we're not the best kind of men 
that does this thing. I know we're a 
mighty poor sort when it comes to 
standing by or caring for the people 
we love; but we can’t help it, sir, you 
see. We’re the wild’uns, that’s all, and 
I guess there’s no such a thing as tam- 
ing us.” 

He concluded, smiling at them some- 
what out of the flame that had waxed 
in his eyes, and the woman turned 
away with a little sigh, for she knew 
his soul had spoken. 

“But, John——” she began. Then 
she paused, with a sense of the im- 
potency of her arguments against this 
thing that was his very bood. Nei- 
ther through the days which followed 


did she take the matter up again. Per- 


haps she was quick to see that what- 
ever change might be wrought in a man 
of his kind had to be wrought and 
climaxed within himself alone. 


It was the next afternoon that John 
Hamilton, returning from a stroll to the 
brook, and entering his sister’s room 
through the conservatory door, found 
another woman there chatting brightly 
with Myra. As she turned to note his 
entrance, he looked at her in that calm, 
penetrating way which men of the wild 
and waste places have of looking at 
things, and she met his glance squarely 
out of hazel eyes. With a sense of in- 
trusion, he would have retired, but 
Myra called to him, at the same time 
pointing him to a chair beside her. 

“John,” she said, “this is Margaret 
Allen, my very dearest friend, who 
comes over every day to talk with me. 
My big brother, Margaret, whom I 
have been telling you about. I do hope 
you're going to be friends,” she added, 
impulsively. 

Margaret Allen rose to take his 
hand and return his greeting. There 
was a ruffle of graciousness, yet calm, 
easy flow in the moment which perhaps 
bespoke her whole individuality. 
Twenty-eight years of age, her days 
had broken over her only to touch her 
golden-brownness to a finer, mellower 
quality. She stood just a little above 
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the man’s shoulder, her white garments 
giving her a strong, bounteous appear- 
ance, and her countenance in its fair- 
ness, and raised as it was, carried 
somehow the significance of a flower 
that had always looked the sky in the 
face. John Hamilton, even in that in- 
stant, had the impression of a woman 
infinitely kind—a kindness that shone 
side by side with the reserve of the 
maidenhood still so apparent in her. 
It was impossible, indeed, that Mar- 
garet Allen should not impress any one 
in that way—though this man, trained 
to the silences of the desert, perhaps 
caught the note of it quicker. He 
smiled at her in the manner he might 
have done in passing a fellow on a lone 
trail. 

“T think I can be friends,” he said, 
easily. 

A half ripple lighted the girl’s face 
as she took her seat again. “Myra,” 
she explained, “always makes so much 
of little things. I would just fade away 
and die if I didn’t have my chat with 
her every day, and yet she makes be- 
lieve it’s all on her side.” 

John Hamilton, sitting down in his 
leisurely way, however, overlooked the 
words entirely, his glance going 
straight to herself behind them. “I 
thank you for being kind to my sis- 
ter,” he said simply. Then added as if 
in explanation of himself. “I am 
afraid I never have been myself, may- 
be. As a hitter of the way, I reckon 
I’m a pretty fair sample, but when it 
comes to comforting a woman, I’m 
clean out of place.” 

The girl glanced at him a moment 
out of reflective eyes, as if taking her 
own estimate of him in the matter. 

Myra threw them a little laugh. “He 
don’t know what a comfort it is,” she 
stated, “just to have him around. And, 
think of it, Margaret, it’s only for a 
month—then he’s going to Australia. 
He’s been to the Yukon, to the Penin- 
sula, to South Africa, Mexico, South 
America, Nevada—everywhere—and 
now he’s going to Australia.” 

She counted the list satirically on her 
finger, pointing at him child-like— 
and John Hamilton laughed. 


“Well, what else is there for a man 
to dor” he argued. And again the 
girl’s eyes swept his face with their 
seeming wish for analysis. 

“You think there’s nothing else 
worth while?” she said. 

“Oh, yes, a thousand things, I reckon 
—but I’m not capable of them, you see. 
Up in the Yukon, Miss Allan, there are 
pack dogs that would sooner starve 
and die on the trail than look sleek 
and fit by a camp fire. It’s not courage 
or anything that counts, maybe— it’s 
simply in ‘em, I guess”—and his eyes 
fallen to the brown back of his hand 
might have been reviewing a few 
of the parched trails he had followed— 
“T guess I’m about that kind of a fool 
dog myself.” 

* * 

Margaret Allan lived just in the next 
house. Besides herself there were her 
white-haired mother, a maiden aunt 
who saw after things generally, and 
her father—a retired surgeon, grown 
somewhat of a recluse. These, with 
a servant, an old negress who had 
been with them for many years, made 
up the entire household, and conse- 
quently the girl was left much to her 
own will—and with plenty of time on 
her hands. Of late years, with the love 
of nature so strong in her, she had 
made it her particular province to look 
after the grounds, and they had re- 
sponded bountifully to her care. It 
was at the effects she had created that 
John Hamilton stood gazing the next 
day, his pipe in his mouth, as he 


‘leaned over the low fence which sepa- 


1ated the two places. He did not 
know, of course, that Margaret was 
responsible for the arrangement of 
flowers and shrubs which so delighted 
his eyes, even as he knew neither that 
at that very moment she was in with 
Myra—for he had been out for an hour 
looking around the town. So he stood 
there reveling a little in what he saw— 
the dull red house, with its rambling 
look of age spread spaciously in the 
shadow of the oaks, the short, winding 
driveway leading up and around with 
its clicking rows of fan palms and 
mauve-colored dogwood; and the oval 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SUN 


center where a fountain burst with 
springy deliciousness, where a little 
Japanese summer house stood crushed 
in the weight of its roses, and tiny 
bloom-eaten paths struggled through 
multitudes of blossoms that willy-nilly 
laughed and whispered together—a 
careless, turbulent crowd it seemed of 
every shade and variety, and yet ar- 
ranged with a wonderful art of color. 
There were a couple of black walnuts 
standing there, too, straight, shapely 
and policeman-like, but a vine with 
blue flowers had evidently resented 
their posture, for it had wound itself 
about them to their topmost branches, 
and its blossoms looked out shyly tri- 
umphant from their green, hanging 
leaves. 

John Hamilton, in the midst of his 
observation, was disturbed suddenly 
by a voice from behind him. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. 
Hamilton,” it said. And he glanced 
around to see Margaret Allan. 

“I was just thinking,” he responded, 
with a sense of the freshness she 
brought with her, “that you have a 
pretty place here.” 

“You can’t really see it from there,” 
she said. “I would like to take you in 
and show you, if you don’t mind. Iam 
rather proud of it myself, you under- 
stand—I am the gardener.” 

She smiled at him in her rippling 
way, and he followed her through a 
little gate and across the driveway to- 
ward the fountain. Strangely enough, 
and for the first time in his life where 
it was not a thing of necessity, he 
found himself perfectly willing to be 
sociable with a woman. She was a lit- 
tle like Myra, after all, this girl, as 
was Myra a little like her. And her 
friendliness, her golden-brownness, as 
it were, surely had a way of lingering 
on one. 

His eyes took in the strong grace 
and youthful spring of her body, as 
she moved before him, then instantly 
she stooped to chide a wayward shrub 
from the path. 

“Are you fond of flowers?” 
asked, looking up at him. 

“Why, yes,” he replied. “I am fond 


she 
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of most things that grow, I guess, and 
dislike most that are made.” 

“You're a funny man, aren’t you?” 
she said, after a moment’s pause, as 
she still worked with the shrub. “I 
mean—lI mean you’re somewhat dif- 
ferent.” 

There was just the slightest bit of 
a flush on her face as she glanced up 
at him again, and he stood a little, 
considering the matter, his sombrero 
tilted back on his head. 

“Maybe,” he said, finally. “Yes, I 
reckon Iam. It’s a good thing, too— 
for the others, I guess.” 

“Do you know,” she went on, “that 
you rather startled me yesterday. I 
didn’t like you then—though I wanted 
to, because you were Myra’s brother. 
But I don’t mind you to-day. I’ve been 
thinking about you.” 

There was a childish simplicity in 
the words and in the face lifted to him 
that for an instant amused John Ham- 
ilton mightily. Yet it was a sensation 
that wasn’t all humor either—the sen- 
sation of one in the shadow coming out 
into the warm, quick tingle of the sun. 
Then with a sense of courtesy new to 
him, he answered her seriously. 

“TI always scare women more or less, 
I guess. I have never had anything 
to do with them, you understand, and 
they don’t know me. I don’t know 
them. I wasn’t wearing my six-shooter 
yesterday, though; that I remember.” 

“It wasn’t that,” she rejoined, as she 
straightened up beside him, “but be- 
cause’”— and she tore a blossom to 
pieces in her hand—“I had wanted you 
to be just a little like Myra—and you 
—you were the worst—the very worst 
kind of a man.” 

“Gracious!” he ejaculated, some- 
what astounded. 

“Oh, I don’t mean it that way,” she 
put in quickly. “Worst is not the 
word exactly, and yet it is. You'll un- 
derstand it better, perhaps, if I say the 
‘manniest’ man—though that’s not a 
compliment either. You just seemed 
made up of all the things a woman 
couldn’t reach, and that she would dis- 
like if she could. You know now, 
don’t you? I’ve lived here all my life, 
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you see—I was to New York once 
when I was eighteen, and I thought it 
awful. Even San Francisco is too 
crowded. I like this—but I don’t meet 
a great many people, of course—and 
I never met a man of your kind be- 
fore. You know now?” 

He nodded his head. 

“As I said, though,” she continued, 
“I thought you out a bit last night, and 
now I don’t mind you at all.” 

Jack Hamilton laughed as he fol- 
lowed her toward the summer house. 


“That’s good of you,” he said simply. 
“Perhaps sometime you will really 
come to like me a bit, eh P—just be- 
cause I’m Myra’s brother.” 

She had ensconsed herself in one of 
the wicker chairs before she spoke. 
“A man will always like you better 
than a woman could, though,” she ex- 
plained, with a look of probing into 
the things behind his face. 

And to John Hamilton the words 
brought a momentary shadow that he 
could not understand. 


(To be continued) 


WHAT MAKES AND MARS 


Who laughs at love is lost to shame; 
Who sneers at life is shallow. 
Who has for youth but caustic blame 


Is callow. 


The judge who flogs:each light misdeed 
Is crime’s high instigator. 

He who ignores the creature-need, 
Slurs his Creator. 


Is honor gained? Then gold’s well lost; 
The vanquished is victorious. 
Such failure is but battle’s cost 


And glorious. 


The world has work for serfs and kings, 
For epicure and stoic. 
All life is built of pigmy things, 


But life’s heroic. 


Philosophy’s a broken staff 
Unless its core be Nature. 
What’s science with a leering laugh? 


Fool’s legislature. 


Who reverences the naked bone, 
Who gives his hand where help is craved, 
Who sees the statue in the stone— 


Is saved. 


ARTHUR POWELL. 


A Bear Hunt 


By J. R. Fruit 


N THE FALL of 1903 I was en- 
| gaged to guide a party of hunters 
made up mostly of rich young 
bloods from Chicago into the wilds 
of Idaho. As this had been my busi- 
ness for several years, I was supposed 
to know the mountain country better 
than most men. I was asked to guide 
them into the best possible country for 
a thirty day outing. I decided on the 
Thunder Mountain country. 

The first night out we were camped 
on Moors Creek, the only good camp- 
ing place for twenty miles either way 
on the great overland freight trail 
leading from Boise into the Boise 
Basin country. The bunch were in a 
reminiscent mood. There were prob- 
ably twenty men squatted about the 
fire. Half a dozen freighters, return- 
ing to Boise after delivering the last 
load that would be likely to venture 
into the Basin country that fall. Sev- 
eral prospectors who were endeavor- 
ing to trace up the rich float that was 
found in that vicinity, and our crowd 
bent upon a hunt in the upper country. 

Several freighters had entertained 
us with daring adventures they had 
participated in when Idaho was yet 
young. I knew by long acquaintance 
with most of the men that they were 
spreading it on pretty thick for the 
benefit of my party. Several of the 
more loquacious of our party had re- 
sponded with tales of duck shooting in 
the Lake country, but somehow these 
tales sounded out of place in that wild 
country. I noticed that the old-timers 
were getting sleepy. 

One old fellow who seemed to be 
well known to all the old-timers, 
steadfastly refused to contribute to the 
evening’s entertainment. He would 
laugh with the rest of us at the freight- 
ers’ yarns, but kept mum. One of the 
miners nudged me and said: “If we 
could get that old cuss limbered up, 
we would hear something worth 


while.” “Who is the old fellow?” I 
asked, for I knew his martin skin vest 
and broad buckskin cartridge belt 
placed him in a class by himself. 
“Why, man, that’s old Bill Corder, the 
best shot in Idaho. Got more grizzly 
scalps than any man on the coast.” 
And the miner, convinced that he had 
told the truth at least once that night 
proceeded to replenish the dying fire. 
I had never met Corder, but knew 
that all the miner had said of him 
would be backed by all Idaho pioneers. 
Bill Corder, a name known to all in 
connection with the Indian days of 
Idaho. The miner threw an arm load 
of cedar limbs upon the fire. Now ce- 
dar makes a very noisy fire, and the 
cracking sounded like fire-crackers, 
burning splinters would be thrown for 
considerable distance from the fire. 
Until this particular kind of fireworks 
were over, no one had attempted to 
start a story. At last an especially 
vicious explosion landed a_ burning 
brand deep in the hair of the bear- 
skin the old hunter was sitting upon. 
The old fellow quickly smothered the 
evil smelling blaze with his broad 
palm; his eyes twinkled with merri- 
ment and he chuckled to himself. 
“Say, Bill, where did ye git that thar 
cinnamon skin?” asked a freighter. 
Bill slowly turned up the end of the 
skin, revealing a number of tiny 
brown spots on the skin surface of the 
pelt; the sight of these started him to 
chuckling again. “Well, boys, that 
thar hide ain’t worth more than four 
dollars in Boise, but I reckon it would 
take some more than that to buy it. 
That old cinnamon bear furnished me 
with the best circus ever west of the 
Rockies. I got ter feel mighty blue 
when that old skin can’t git up a grin 
on my phiz.” 
Corder fished up an old pipe, and 
with aggravating slowness filled it, 
lighted up and began to puff like an 
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Oregon Short Line locomotive about 
to tackle Kings Hill. Then he slowly 
withdrew the stem and pointed with it 
to the north and said: “Got it up thar 
on North Fork in ’84. ‘Member the 
time them English fellers got inter- 
ested in Idaho diggins, Deacon.” The 
hunter addressed a grizzled freighter 
lying on his stomach before the fire. 
Deacon only snorted in disgust or 
amusement, but the answer seemed 
satisfactory. ‘Well, I guided a bunch 
of them guys up on North Fork that 
season. Ten bucks a day and nary a 
thing to do but steer ’em over a trail 
as fur from gold as I could. We got 
into North Fork the fifth day from 
Idaho City. We didn’t get a durned 
bit of game bigger than a grouse all 
the way over thar, and pitched our 
camp at what is now called Black War- 
rior Creek; and my job was through 
till they wanted ot find themselves 
again. I managed to bring in some 
venison the first day. 

“After about a week of toting fools- 
gold around over the hills, the boss, a 
little rooster of a looking Englishman 
with red burnsides, declared the safety 
of the camp rested upon his killing a 
bear whose tracks he had seen in a 
canyon to the south of the camp. 

“It seems none of the fellers had 
stumbled onto a bear yet. I had seen 
two or three, and one of ’em was a 
dandy. I was hoping the boss would 
meet that one; she was evidently a 
mamma bear, and they are generally 
interesting that time of year. Well, he 


‘advised the boys to stay close to camp, 


or at least not to venture to the south; 
in fact, he seemed to be under the im- 
pression that the south canyon had 
been created for a special game re- 
serve for his benefit. On the side, 
he confided to me that he knew it was 
a little hard on the lads, but they were 
inexperienced, and he felt a sort of 
solicitude for ’em. 

“He invited me to go with him and 
carry a shotgun in case we started a 
bunch of grouse, while he would carry 
an elephant gun that had killed four 
tigers in India. Of course I felt highly 
honored and perfectly safe. 


“Well we hadn’t got a mile out of 
camp till we came to a lambing big 
huckleberry patch, and I seed signs of 
bear good and plenty. Old Burnsides 
said we should deploy. He sent me to 
the right of him about fifty yards, and 
nearer the creek. The patch was on a 
sort of a bench about thirty feet above 
the creek. Besides huckleberries there 
were weeds and fallen timber. I was 
given instructions to make plenty of 
noise and throw sticks into all brush 
piles to rout out all bears that might 
try to hide away from him. Well, we 
hadn’t gone ten yards into that patch 
till I heard the boss ‘Hist!’ He was 
waving, first for me to come, then 
run, then stand still. I stood still. 
Pretty soon he slid out of his hunting 
coat and began to tip-toe over towards 
a big dead tree. I wondered if the 
old cuss was a butterfly fiend, or had 
just gone daffy. But just then I seed 
a little brown pile close to the log. I 
reckon I had plenty of time to warn 
him, but I just hadn’t the heart. Be- 
sides, he wouldn’t have thanked me 
anyhow, and kerplunk the old fossii 
went down on that three months’ old 
bear. 

“Now, bears are like some folks: if 
ye wake ’em up before they finish their 
noon-day nap, they are apt to be cross. 
Some folks think a bear is a clumsy 
beast, but you just try to rastle with 
a cinnamon cub and you will change 
yer mind fast enough. Before the boss 
fairly hit the ground the coat was 
ripped off, and it left the Englishman 
down on all fours astride a warlike 
bear. Cubby didn’t approve of burn- 
sides, and promptly clawed off one 
side. While making these necessary 
alterations in the boss’s phiz with his 
front feet, he proceeded to inspect his 


makeup. Chaps are fashionable in 


the west, and cubby reached up with 
his hind feet, seized the boss’s pants 
at the waist band and ripped ’em to 
the knees, neat as you please, and all 
the time he was squealing out his en- 
joyment at the chance meeting. 

“T didn’t go to help because I was 
expected to beat up this side of the 
patch, and it all happened in a few 


in 
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seconds. Just then off in front about 
a hundred yards I heard the darndest 
racket, and here comes mammy bear 
lickety-split, and madder than thunder 
and making as much racket, snorting 
and woofing, as a dozen lady bears 
ought to. The boss seed her coming 
and tried to let go, but cubby wouldn’t 
have it that way. He was having the 
time of his life, and kept grabbing at 
the boss’s toes. He jumped back and 
tripped over a stick and went down 
ker-bang. He didn’t stay down, but 
as he rolled over on his hands and 
knees to get up, cubby helped himselt 
to a souvenir square of the boss’s 
pants. 

“About that time the old lady got 
there wild for fun. Boss took one look 
at her, and decided that his toilet 
was not fit fer an introduction, and 
he made a dive for a big pine tree. 
Mrs. Bear wanted to go to that tree 
too. Burnsides took a notion to run 
around that tree awhile. Mrs. Bear 
made up her mind to do the same 
thing. For the first five or six rounds 
it was the prettiest race I ever seen. 
They was about thirty yards from me, 
boss coming round one side as Mrs. 
Bear was going round t’other. When 
boss was on the side of the tree next 
me, I observed he didn’t seem to be 
enjoying the joke. Every hair was 
reared up, and his teeth was a gritting. 
Below the waistline I shan’t describe, 
wasn’t nothing to describe but the boss 
himself. Neither was there much to 
describe as he went around t’other 
side. Mrs. Bear was just a fat cinna- 
mon bear and needs no describing, ex- 
cept she was blamed mad. 

“Just then the boss seed me, and 
commenced exploding just exactly like 
one of them automobile exhausts. 
Purty soon I discovered he was yelling 
for me to shoot, so I up with the shot- 
gun. S’pose I orter shot the old lady 
in the face, but I was afeared I might 
ketch the boss coming round the tree 
back of the bear. So just as she 
turned around, going nicely t’other way 
I blazed away with a load of number 
sixes. Gee whizz, ye orter seen that 
old bear, every hair just stuck up a 
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little straighter, and she throwed on 
more speed, and the second round 
the boss seed he had to change his 
tactics, and the blamed old cuss steered 
straight ferme. The change surprised 
the bear; she evidently thought the 
boss tied to that tree, but she soon dis- 
covered the difference, and here she 
come forty miles a minute. Boss 
looked over his shoulder to see if she 
was a coming, and I ducked behind a 
tree. When the boss looked around 
again I was out of sight. When he 
steamed by the tree the bear was so 
close he couldn’t turn in, so he had 
to keep on. I managed to keep the 
tree between me and the lady, and she 
kept after Burnsides. 

“The bear was so persevering I seed 
things was getting searious fer the 
boss, so I made a break for the ele- 
phant gun. I found it all right and as 
the boss and bear was throughin’ a 
big circle about fifty yards in front of 
me, running straight across my front 
with Mrs. Bear six foot behind the 
boss, I stopped her with a ball about 
the size of a walnut. Just then that 
portion of the boss’s pants the cubby 
had left in front somehow got back be- 
tween the boss’s knees and floated out 
about two feet behind. Guess the boss 
never heard me shoot; he just steamed 
on. 
“He got back to his old tree and 
commenced to run round it again. 
Every once in a while, the pants 
caught on something and jerked the 
boss back a little; ye ought to heard 
him holler. I just simply laughed till 
I throwed up my breakfast. 

“Burnsides seed me, and steered fer 
me again. When he got nearly to me 
his floating pants caught again and 
jerked his feet out from under him, 
and he sprawled on his face. He was 
just about all in, and commenced 
squeaking out something like a prayer. 
‘Did we kill ’em, Billy?’ says he. I 
pointed to the dead bear. ‘Ye run her 
plumb to death,’ says I. ‘Billy,’ says 
he, ‘ye got on two pair pants. I'll give 
ve $50 fer one of ’em, if ye will say 
I fired the shot.’ I got the fifty and 
the hide.” 
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GLORIETTA 


OR THE CITY OF FAIR DREAMS 
By S. H. M. Byers 


tnd H. M. BYERS, soldier, diplomat and poet, first became 
publicly known for his many adventures and escapes in the 
Civil War, He closed his military career as an aid de camp 
on General Sherman's staff, and was offered a commission in the 
regular army, which he declined. While a prisoner at Columbia, 
S. C., he wrote the song of “Sherman's March to the Sea,” the 
poem that gave its namc to the picturesque campaign. Over a niillion 
copies of this song were sold. eneral Grant appointed him a 
consul and he remained in the service in various cities for nearly 
twenty years. During all this time his pen found ready yo > we 
in poems, reminiscences of the war and stories. Amo 
are ‘Twenty years in Europe,” “The Happy Isles,” ss i Hon 
moon, “With Fire and Sword,” “Layman’s Life of Jesus.” His 
home is at “St. Helens,"” one of the loveliest villas in Des Moines, la., 
with a park of trees and a river vista, ideal surroundings for a poet.) 


Oh, many, many years ago this tale 
Had its beginning by a charmed sea, 

So beautiful it seemed, the circling bay, 
And the blue sky, like that of Italy. 

There grew the palm and there the lemon tree, 
And every flower that’s beautiful to see. 


Outside the bay the mighty ocean rolled 
In liquid mountains, or in glist’ning sea, 
_And moonlight nights some wondrous story told 
To listening forests and to meadowed lea, 
And lovers walking in the moonlight heard 
Their sweethearts’ voices when the sea was stirred. 


Such was the scene, where the fair city stood, 

By poets called “The City of Fair Dreams,” 
Between the forest and the shining flood; 

And even now to strangers’ eyes there seems 
Some lingering glory of that happy day 

When hearts were merry in old Monterey. 


’Twas at a time when Spanish friars held 
For many years their long and kindly sway, 

In grand old missions stretched along the shore 
From San Diego to San Francisco Bay. 

Then all was Spanish, manners, speech and dress, 
Save the wild Indians in the wilderness. 
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’Twas just as if some pretty province had 
Been drifted off from its beloved Spain, 
And by some wondrous miracle been cast 
Along the shores of the Pacific main. 
Or was’t Arcadia that had been lost 
And by some chance had hitherward been tossed ? 


Be as it may, it was a lovely land, 

And joyous people lived along its coast, 
Fond of all sports, of music, and the dance, 

But first of all their horses were their boast. 
No Arab tenting in the desert airs 

Had steeds so swift or beautiful as theirs. 


He was not poor that had his prancing steed, 
With silver spangles hung on neck and breast, 
A saddle precious in its jeweled worth, 
And gilded spurs outshining all the rest. 
It was a sight sometimes to look upon 
These New World knights and their caparison. 


Famed was the land for other things as well, 
Famed for fair women, beauteous to behold, 
With great black eyes, and olive skins to tell 
Castilian blood, and some of other mold. 
Of one of these, had I a harp to sing, 
I’d tell a tale not all imagining. 


For there was one, a child almost in years, 
Some sixteen summers only had been hers, 
But in that clime of rose leaf and of tears, 
Love wakens early and its passion stirs. 
So, Glorietta, soft as any dove, 
Just laughed and loved, yet never thought of love. 


Till on a day when Ivan came to woo, 
A fisher’s lad, he was, down by the bay, 
Who knew to find the abalone pearls 
That in the bottom of the ocean lay, 
And here and there a pretty shell he took 
To Glorietta with a lover’s look. 


Though well she prized these pretty courtesies, 
There was a gulf that stretched betwixt the two, 

A stream unbridged, and bridgeless, most, as seas, 
Without a road that any lover knew. 

For what was he? A common fisher’s son, 
And she, the heiress of a Spanish don. 
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It was indeed a lovely land 
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O! she was young, and beautiful of face, 
With melting eyes, a joy to look upon, 
Big, black and deep, like her Castilian race; 
Who looked too long was sure to be undone. 
That Ivan learned, although he was so young, 
Yet loved the sting with which he had been stung. 


Her hair, such hair, in two great braids behind, 
Fell down like ropes, black as the ebon night, 
Upon her beautiful but girlish gown 
Of simple rose, bedecked with lilies white. 
Hearts had been cold, or ice, or something worse 
Not to be moved by eyes and hair like hers. 


She was akin to the Don Carlos line; 

Though orphaned young she might have riches still, 
For the Alcalde, now Count Valentine, 

Had many lands and herds on every hill. 
He was her guardian, and could well endow 

Such rose of beauty as he saw her now. 


Upon the hill where his gray palace stood, 

Fair flowers grew of every hue and kind, 
The Bogenvilla with its purple flood, 

In drifted banks and walls and porches lined, 
But Glorietta, far beyond compare, 

Was fairest yet of any flower there. 


And when the harvest of the vine was on 
In the sweet autumn of that blessed clime, 

When summer’s heats and summer’s suns were gone 
And frosts just touched the orange and the vine, 

Then manly youths were to the labor pressed, 
And Ivan, too, was there among the rest. 


So it fell out, as in that long ago, . 
When Ruth and Boaz in the harvest met, 
Love had its way, or Ivan wished it so, 
And cast himself in Glorietta’s net, 
Just at the moment when she brought the wine 
Sent to the laborers by Count Valentine. 


‘Twas like a dream, the sudden joy, to him! 
Not many grapes he gathered on that day, 

Nor on the next, for other things now drew 
His one attention in another way, 

And oftener now did Glorietta bear 
Her jugs of wine out to the laborers there. 
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And once, unconsciously, the jug she held 

To Ivan’s lips, that he might drink his fill, 
As if by accident his face she touched, 

Ana quick he felt it, the immortal thrill— 
Such thrill as comes but once to any soul, 

Or rich or poor, it is love’s SWEETEST toll. 


So days went on, the vintage was not done, 
And every day young Ivan there would be 
To gather grapes in the sweet autumn sun, 
Or pick the lemons from the lemon tree, 
But most to see his sweetheart, and adore, 
And every day she welcomed him the more. 


There was an arbor on the palace ground, 
Hid all in roses of sweet loveliness, 

Where all was silence save the gentle sound 
Of little brooklets and the wind’s caress. 

There Glorietta at the noontime came. 
Who wonders now that Ivan did the same? 


So in sweet converse flew the blessed noon 
While they sat looking in each other’s eyes, 

Amazed an hour could fly away so soon, 
But time to lovers very quickly flies, 

Not much their feast on either bread or wine, 
On other things ’tis said do lovers dine. 


Yes, talk they had, and maybe, kisses, some, 
For they were glad of life, and everything; 
Youth must be so—delicious it can come, 
And this was now the flower of their spring. 
Give love a bower, in vines and roses drest, 
And melting eyes, and love will do the rest. 


There in their moments of felicity, 

Young Ivan told her of a thousand things; 
Of the pearl-divers and the sapphire sea, 

And the great fishes that had shining wings; 
Of caverns told, and rocks that overhung 

The ocean caves where the pearl-fishes clung. 


How he himself the dangers underwent 
Of diving down, his trusty knife in hand 
To cut them loose from walls and caverns rent 
Then sudden rise and cast them on the sand: 
How once a shark so near him came to sup 
He was half dead before he could come up. 
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How he had seen a grotto wonderful 

Down in the ocean with the waves above, 
Not e’en the shrieking of the sad sea-gull 

Was ever heard in that enchanted cove. 
Like Desdemona, Glorietta heard, 

And breathed a sigh at every other word. 


How, fearing not, again and yet again 
He dared the dangers that around him were, 
Not in some hope of some poor little gain, 
But for a pearl that was most worthy her, 
And then he reached to give it with a kiss, 
But hark! a step, and ended all their bliss! 


It was the Count, his face in purple rage, 
Some evil soul had whispered in his ear, 

How every day these lovers did engage 
In guilty amours, and he’d find them here. 

Few words were said, there was not much to say; 
The place, the kiss, were they not plain as day? 


He railed a little, Glorietta heard, 

“T had no one to guide, and I was young.” 
Her eyes were weeping, but no other word; | 

The Count, he better, too, had held his tongue. 
He was himself not over-good, they say, 

Among th’ elite of lovely Monterey. 


Be as it may, he had his Spanish pride; 
No kin of his might ever think to wed 
With lowly fisher-folk, or be the bride 
Of one who labored for his daily bread. 
That very day he made his plans to send 
Young Glorietta to a distant friend. 


He had a cousin, rich and proud and lone, 
Who with a sister by the desert dwelt; 

What took him there had never quite been known, 
If fate or love with him had coldly dealt. 

Don Eldorado was the cousin’s name, 
A bit romantic and once known to fame. 


There Glorietta will be safe awhile, 

Thought the Alcalde, when she reached the place, 
And thinking so, a long and happy smile 

At times illumined the Alcalde’s face. 
“Time conquers love, at least so I have read, 

And Ivan well may think her lost or dead.” 
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For it was planned that never any word 

Should pass between them now forever more, 
Just how ’twas done no mortal ever heard, 

But things like these were often done before. 
Some false arrest, some prison far away, 

Or, at the worst, there still would be the bay. 


A little while, though broke of heart at first, 
And Glorietta almost loved the scene— 
When on her eyes the great wild desert burst 
Like two vast seas with mountains in between, 
*The porphyry hills, the red sea-walls that rise, 
Seemed fit for gates to some sweet paradise. 


’Twas in the morning, and God’s great blue tent 
Spread over mountains and the desert land; 
A sapphire glory every moment lent 
Some lovelier color to the desert sand. 
A little while, and then the mountains seem 
A mystic phantom, a forgotten dream. 


Once, on a height, alone, she stood and gazed 
On violet mountains and the desert sea. 
A sudden sun above the desert blazed, 
“O! World,” she cried, “thou wer’t all joy to me 
Were this to last, with never any tear, 
And Ivan standing close beside me here.” | 


Now Eldorado, though not very young, 

Kept in his breast some fires not yet gone out, 
Saw Glorietta, and that moment flung 

Himself before her, dead in love, no doubt. 
Love at first sight, I’ve sometimes heard it said, 

Affects the heart, but oftener the head. 


Be as it may, he surely was most kind 
To Glorietta, never dreaming how 
Her heart with Ivan there was left behind, 
Nor saw the shade that often crossed her brow. 
One thought was his, and that he could not hide, 
The hope that quickly she would be his bride. 


Each hour he thought some pleasant thing to do 
To please her fancy or to kill the time, 
Rode on the hills—looked on the desert view, 
Or climbed the canyons glorious and sublime, 
Where thundering down some torrent came to bless 


The flowering wastes, the desert’s loveliness. 
* NOTE.—The Mohave and the Colorado deserts are really the same thing. 
‘A chain of the Sierra Madre Mountains cuts the vast plain in two parts. 
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And lovelier things he thought of and less grand, 
The purple sage brush that was everywhere, 

The yellow poppy of the sun and sand, 
Enchanting contrast to her raven hair, 

And Manzanita berries, crimson red, 
And purple heather from the desert’s bed. 


And desert holly of the sanded wild, 

Forest white and fair as ever fair could be 
Sunborn but lone, the desert’s loveliest child, 
Its curling leaves God’s own embroidery. 
All these were hers and others, yet the while 
All cheaply purchased by a single smile. 


Day in, day out, the old new lover came; 
Was it not time to answer, yes, or nay? 
Like fair Penelope, who did the same, 
She prayed delaying just another day, 
And still in hopes she yet might surely know 
If Ivan really were alive, or no. 


Just then a letter from her guardian came; 

A perfect thunderbolt it must have been, 
Full of complaining and of discontent, 

What under heaven was it she could mean? 
Could it be so, such cold ingratitude, 

Towards one who always was so kind and good? 


Oft he had heard of how his cousin sought 
Her hand in marriage, and of her delay: 

He was amazed, for was this cousin not 
What any girl could like most any day? 

Rich, and genteel, and good to look upon, 
And then, still more, he was a Spanish don. 


Then, as to Ivan, heaven only knew 
What had become of him: perhaps a shark 
Had simply swallowed him; such things they do. 
There were great dangers down in caverns dark, 
And anyway, her passion for him must 
Long since have turned to ashes and to dust. 


There seemed no choice; that Glorietta saw, 
This unloved marriage was a thing foregone. 
Her guardian’s wishes, were they not a law? 
She was as helpless as mountain fawn, 
And yet she waited still another day 
And never answered either, yes or nay. 
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At last she spoke. It was a ruse to find 
If Ivan really were alive or dead. 
“It seems to me that I could speak my mind 
If I were only in my home,” she said. 
“There in our garden by the crystal bay, 
There I could answer either yes or nay.” 
“Let it be so! To-morrow,” he replied, 
Not guessing all her reasons nor the why— 
“On my fleet steeds across the hills we'll ride.” 
He did not notice Glorietta sigh. 
He had forgotten, too, about the slip 
That sometimes happens ’twixt the cup and lip. 


Next day it was a pretty cavalcade 

That crossed the mountains, westward to the sea— 
The Don, his sister, and the beauteous maid, 

And some retainers, only two or three. 
A hundred miles was nothing then to ride, 

At least to win so beautiful a bride! 


A little while and now in Monterey, 
The dear old city by the sounding sea, 

There was great talk among the young and gay 
Of an event that very soon would be. 

“The Don was rich,” that much the gossips said, 
“And Glorietta had come home to wed.” 


Not in whole years had there been such a stir, 
The Alcalde’s ward was now a beauty, grown, 
All eyes were turned for but a glimpse of her 
Or the great Don who claimed her for his own. 
A little while and wedding bells would ring, 
And guests be bid up to the revelling. 


Now there was searching of old wardrobes through 
For gowns unique, and rich, of long ago, 

Gold satin skirts, and rare mantillas, too, 
And high-heeled boots with gold or silver bow, 

“ueer combs from Spain, and jewels rare and bright, 
To wear on Glorietta’s wedding night. 


It was proclaimed among the ladies all 

To be au fait, one must be gaily drest, 
And there would be a Spanish carnival, 

To make this wedding seem the very best. 
The men, also, in picturesque array, 

Expectant waited for the wedding day. 
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Young Ivan, meantime, had been lost to view, 
No trace of him could Glorietta find, 
And now there seemed no other thing to do 


Than wed the Don, though much against her mind: 


So though in tears, she gave a half consent, 
And all was fixed, just as her guardian meant. 


The day has come, the sun will soon be down, 
A hundred guests on horseback gaily ride 
Up to the palace, quite outside the town, 
To greet the bridegroom and to kiss the bride. 
As was the custom in the days of yore, 
Each rider held his fair one on before. 


Down by the sea the glad old mission bells 
Ring out a sweet, a half voluptuous chime. 
The saintly friar there a moment tells 
His beads to heaven in this dear happy time: 
Then turns his steps, he must be there to say 
The nupital vows of this their wedding day. 


At her high window Glorietta stood, 
And saw the riders in their glad array, 
Yet felt that moment that she almost could 
Have thrown herself into the shining bay: 
All seemed a mockery to her, the scene— 
Not less her wedding dress of gold and green. 


Out on the lawn a bright pavilion showed, 

Hung round with flags, and open at the side, 
Already circled by the commen crowd, 

For all would see the bridegroom and the bride. 
Half in the dark one silent figure leant 

Against the curtains of th’ illumined tent. 


A little while, and look! The priest has come, 
The bride and groom walk slowly down the line, 

In a few words she is bid welcome home, 
By the Alcalde, old Count Valentine. 

In smiles and tears she waits the solemn word. 
Yet listen, now, a singer’s voice is heard! 


A pretty custom in the land they had, 
That girlhood friends about the bride should be, 
To sing some songs, some pretty words, nor sad, 
To wish her joy and all felicity, 
Before the one and final word is said, 
Before the priest pronounced her duly wed. 
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And so to-night the singers come and sing, 
And to a lute some verses improvise, 

Some happy thought, perhaps some little thing, 
Each for herself some pretty couplet tries, 

Then hands the lute to her who next her is, 
Who smiling sings of future ecstacies. 


Meanwhile the bride, who is all listening 
To honied phrases she is glad to hear, 
Herself prepares some pretty song to sing, 
For see, the Jute to her is coming near. 
That moment look, her eyes are quickly bent, 
On that lone figure by the curtained tent. 


Half in the shadow, halfway in the light, 
Two sad dark eyes are looking straight at hers, 
Heavens! It is Ivan, come this very night. 
A sudden joy her inmost bosom stirs. 
She dare not speak, a hundred wait around, 
And he were dead if near the palace found. 


Quick beat her heart, it was her turn to sing, 

A prayer she breathed for guidance, What to do? 
Her voice she feared had sudden taken wing, 

And Ivan’s eyes were piercing through and through. 
Oh! would some saint in all Love’s calendar 

That moment come and pitying smile on her. 


She waits a littlke—then an Indian air 
Came to her mind that he had often sung— 
Not one would know it of the many there, 
For it was only of the Indian tongue. 
She took the lute and sang a melody 
Of love beside the manzanita tree. 


The moon’s above the ocean now, 
Then hasten, love to me, 

And keep the vow you made beside 
The manzanita tree. 


The stars across the heavens sweep, 
As faithful as can be. 

Let us be faithful, too, beside 
The manzanita tree. 


The mist is on the mountain top, 
The mist is on the lea, 

To-night, to-night, we meet beside 
The manzanita tree. 
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The manzanita’s berry’s ripe, 
And red as red can be. 

O, who would not go loving by 
The manzanita tree. 


What if another claim my hand, 
My heart, my heart’s with thee, 

So we will meet to-night beside 
The manzanita tree. 


Each sigh, each thought, the list’ning lover heard, 
And knows the meaning of the song she sings, 
And ere the priest has said the solemn word 
A steed all saddled to the gate he brings: 
A sign, a gesture, from her lover there, 
And they are gone, and no one knoweth where. 


And they have mounted on the swiftest horse, 
The fleetest steed the Alcalde ever owned. 
They ford the Carmel in its swiftest course, 
The old sea bay behind them moaned and moaned, 
And many a cypress gnarled by storm and wind 
There in the moonlight they have left behind. 


Into the mountains, all the night they rode, 
On narrow ways, along the canyon’s side, 

Where moon and stars no more the pathway showed, 
Till the bright dawn the flying lovers ride— 

Then change their course, for path there now is none, 
And leave the horse and climb the rocks alone. 


And still a day, now dawnward toward the sea 
Some ignis fatuus beckons them along, 
Though tired of limb and hungry they may be, 


They think they hear some soft, sweet siren’s song. 


It is the sea wave’s voice alone they hear, 
Forever sweet to any lover’s ear. 


And they have reached the hemmed-in ocean’s shore, 
Cliffs right and left, behind them but despair. 

Are they pursued, there is not any more 
The smallest hope of further flight than there: 

But see! a ship is yonder passing by, 
Or is’t a phantom of the mist and sky! 


Full-sailed it rides, yet scarcely passes on. 

“Tis not a league,” cried Ivan, “from the shore. 
Trust to my arms! a thousand times I’ve gone 

Down in the deeps and braved the ocean’s roar. 
Here it is calm, and yonder ship may prove 

A rest from flight, a refuge place for love.” 
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And they are gone into the mist and wave, 

Far out of sight of each pursuing one. 
If in the sea they find a lover’s grave, 

Now who may know, since mist and ship are gone! 
Time and the sea, no matter, kind or rude, 

Can cover all, pursuers and pursued. 


Still, from yon cliff where fisher-folk repair 
On moonlight nights the ocean to behold, 
‘Tis said they see, if but the mist be there, 
A ship all shining like the ship of old, 
And on the deck a lady walks serene, 
Still in her wedding dress, of gold and green. 
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One of the last of the old Concord stage coaches. Motor stages are now taking 
their place. 


Is the Old West Passing? 


By Waldo R. Smith 


some magazine a more or less 

poetic lament over “the passing 

of the Old West.” It makes very 
good reading, and as great changes 
have certainly taken. place in some 
parts of the West during the last 
twenty-five years, perhaps the idea 
that “the Old West is passing” has 
some foundation in reality. 

But when one has “been there,” and 
fully understands the nature and ex- 
tent of those changes, he is inclined 
to doubt whether the distinctively 
Western types and the conditions that 
produced them are “passing” as rap- 


L. VERY few months we read in 


idly as some would have him believe. 

The average Easterner thinks of the 
West as a country inhabited almost 
entirely by cowboys and more or less 
wild Indians. After a time, perhaps, 
he goes West, and finds that Denver, 
for example, situated in the heart of 
the Western country, is a good sized 
city, surrounded by well cultivated 
farms. During his stay he does not so 
much as glimpse an Indian or cow- 
boy. Then, determined to see some- 
thing of the wild West of which he 
has heard, he goes on—to Cheyenne, 
or Great Falls, or some other city, and 
finds the same conditions existing. Im- 
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“On the lone prairie.” *% 


mediately he decides that something is 
wrong; and as the days go by and he 
sees only commonplace individuals, 
dressed in the conventional garb of 
the East, he is convinced that “the 
Old West is passing”—and some go so 
far as to assert that it has already 
passed. Then, if he is a writer, or a 
near-writer, the aforesaid poetic la- 
ment follows. 

If, however, our tourist panting for 
the thrills of the wild West had gone 
fifty, or even twenty-five miles out, 
into the cattle range, it is possible 
that he would have obtained another 
opinion. 

It is difficult for the Eastern man to 
appreciate the vast size and infinite 
diversity of the country indicated by 
the term “the West.” He knows from 
his school geography that Rhode Is- 
land might easily be mislaid in one 
corner of Texas; but when he finds 
several areas the size of Rhode Island 
which have all the civilized appear- 
ance of that little State, scattered 
about a country of which Texas is 
only a small part, he at once jumps to 
the conclusion that the entire country 
is the same. 

Even when he attends one of the 


annual celebrations, such as the Chey- 
enne “Frontier Days” or the Pendle- 
ton “Roundup,” his opinion remains 
unchanged; for he argues with himself 
that this is only an exhibition to com- 
memorate the “old days;” and since 
the population of Cheyenne or Pendle- 
ton knows scarcely more of cowpunch- 
ers or Indians than he does himself, he 
is firmly seated in his belief. Yet 
these exhibitions should, by their very 
existence, furnish sufficient evidence 
to refute this widespread fallacy. Rid- 
ing bucking horses is not an art which 
may be learned by correspondence. 
Neither is the ability to “rope, throw 
and tie” a steer in a minute and a half 
acquired by “pushing a plow.” But 
this fact the general public fails to 
realize, as it does the equally true one 
that, as one cowpuncher friend of the 
writer expressed it, “there’s all kinds 
of country west of the little old Mis- 
souri.” 

Forty years ago, almost the only 
industries west of the Big Muddy were 
cattle raising and mining. The In- 
dians were just beginning to feel the 
press of white invasion, and to resent 
the restrictions placed upon them; so 
they were more or less turbulent. Con- 
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Typical early pioneers of the West. 
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“A great stretch of grass land.” 


sequently, the traveler was impressed 
with these phases of Western life be- 
cause they were the only ones then 
existing. To-day the Indians, almost 
to a man, are prosperous ranchmen or 
farmers, and the coming of the rail- 
road has nearly obliterated the type of 
old-fashioned “‘cow-town.” There are 
many industries besides cattle raising 
and mining being carried on in the 
West to-day; but this does not neces- 
sarily mean the total extinction of the 
cattleman and the miner, any more 
than the abandonment of many farms 
in the New England States means the 
total extinction of the farmer in that 
section. The cowpuncher, Indian and 
miner do not occupy the entire West- 
ern stage—that is all. 

One cannot hope to see cowboys or 
Indians ride down the principal street 
of Cheyenne, except on extraordinary 
occasions. The appearance of either 
in their full regalia is enough to bring 
scores of gaping spectators from the 
homes and stores. And the visitor to 


a ranch or a reservation cannot hope 
to witness a continual dress parade. 
Fifty miles out of Cheyenne, how- 
ever, lies some pretty wild country; 
and in Western Nebraska, which has 


a stock law, and is therefore mostly 
fenced range, I have driven for twenty- 
five miles without encountering a fence 
or seeing a house or a human being. 

It is true that sheep have devastated 
many square miles of good cattle 
range; that numerous towns have 
sprung up in the West within the 
last decade; and that barbed wire 
has made sad inroads upon the old 
“free range’—in places. But enough 
of the Old West still exists between 
the Missouri and the Cascades to sat- 
isfy the most enthusiastic tenderfoot, 
be’ he a tourist from New York or a 
drug clerk from Great Falls. 

And it is in this great stretch of 
grassland, separated from the towns 
by a broad belt of farms around each 
town, that we must travel if we wish 
to see the Old West—not as it was, 
but as it still exists. There the trav- 
eler will find his cowpunchers, very 
probably differing greatly from those 
of his fiction bred imagination, but 
cowpunchers, nevertheless. I venture 
to assert that no such characters as 
the average cowboy of fiction ever 
lived. either in the Old West or else- 
where. And if he visits a reservation 
on occasions like the “give-away” or 
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Cowpunchers of the Jew’s-harp brand with their outfit, Western Nebraska. 


“Fair Week” on Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota, he will see plenty of Indians 
—in full war clothes, at that. 

The very nature of the country 
makes its complete occupation by the 
farmer impossible. There is a great 
deal of misunderstanding in regard 
to this. Numerous real estate sharks, 
“Homeseekers’ Syndicates,” and the 
like, have pictured the “vast, unten- 
anted acres of the West” as an ideal 
and glorious opportunity for the small 
farmer. 

The plain truth is, that outside of 
such garden spots as the Bitter Root 
Valley and a few scattered districts 
among or near the mountains, where 
dams may be built and irrigation prac- 
ticed, the cattle country, from the 
Cascades to the Missouri, can never 
be adapted to agriculture, except along 
the streams. 

Even where irrigation is practicable 
on a large scale, the various projects 
are owned by big syndicates, who 
charge the farmer such _ exorbitant 
water rates, in addition to the price of 
his land, that no one except the well- 
to-do can afford to go in for this kind 
of farming. And even though the pro- 


jects were government owned, the cost 
of their upkeep is necessarily so high 
that irrigation can never become pro- 
fitable for the average impecunious 
farmer who is struggling to get a 
start. 

“Dry farming” has also been unduly 
boomed. It sounds nice on paper to 
tell just how many potatoes John Jones 
raised per acre by dry farming, but— 
any Western homesteader who has 
tried it will tell you that dry farming 
is likely to be extremely dry. It works 
out well enough in the fertile river bot- 
toms, but the trouble is that the coun- 
try is not all river bottoms. And the 
uplands are totally unfit for agricul- 
ture, real estate agents and others in- 
terested in the “development of the 
country” to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 
There was once in Kansas a stretch 
of prairie on which the buffalo grass 
grew thick enough and lush enough to 
cut for hay. It was ideal stock coun- 
try. A lot of dry farmers moved in, 
bent on making the desert blossom as 
the rose, and plowed up the sod. They 
struck 2 gravelly subsoil, on which to 
use an apt expression, it was impossi- 
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One of the round-ups of cattle still going on in forest ranges. 


ble to raise an umbrella. 
became disgusted and quit. 
range was spoiled. 

Just here is the hitch, and the rea- 
son why so many cattlemen have sold 
out within the last decade. The set- 
tlers have taken up the fertile river 
bottom land, and have fenced it, thus 
keeping the range stock from the 
water. Consequently the uplands, fit 
for nothing but grazing, have been, in 
a great many places, abandoned, and 
now lie absolutely unused. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that because there are not so many 
big ranches now as formerly that the 
cattle industry is on the decline. On 
the contrary, those farmers who have 
taken up claims in the West are grad- 
ually becoming convinced that it is no 
farming country—at least for the poor 
man. 

In the western part of Nebraska lies 
a tract of country known locally as 
“the sandhills.” When I visited it five 
years ago, the “Kincaiders,” (home- 
steaders under the Kincaid law, which 
allows each homesteader a full section 
in that district) were numerous and 
on the increase. One particular local- 
ity contained sixteen claims, joining 


Then they 
But the 


each other. It certainly looked as if 
the cattle industry was doomed, in that 
country at least. To-day, only three 
of those sixteen remain. The _ rest 
have gone back East, where it is easier 
to raise a living. 

Another abandoned homestead, in 
Keya Paha County, bore this legend, 
nailed to the shack door: 


Fifteen Miles to the Postoffice 

Fifty Miles to the Railroad 

Two Hundred and Fifty Feet to Water 
And Six Inches to Hell. 

I’m Going Back to Missouri. 


Statistics show that the number of 
beef cattle raised in the country is in- 
creasing. This is certainly not due to 
the Eastern farmer. Ninety-nine out 
of a hundred farmers keep nothing but 
dairy cattle, and the bull calves are 
sold to the butcher. There is good rea- 
son for this. In a country adapted to 
agriculture, such as the LEastern 
States, hogs and corn are much more 
profitable than cattle, and very few 
farmers are willing to devote much 
time and acres of good corn land to the 
raising of beef steers. Consequently, 
the nation’s beef must be raised else- 
where. 
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A street scene in White Oaks, New Mexico. 


During the recent epidemic of hoof 
and mouth disease that swept over the 
Eastern States, thousands of cattle 
were killed; yet the price of beef did 
not materially increase, because five- 
sixths of the beef cattle are raised in 
the unaffected States west of the Mis- 
souri. 

It is therefore clear that the West- 
ern cattle range has reached the limit 
of shrinkage, and is coming back to 
its own. The cowpuncher and the cat- 
tle ranch are no more passing than are 
the farmer and the cornfield, and for 
the same reason: both are national 
assets, and neither can take the place 
of the other. 

In the case of the Indians, the 
change has been more marked. The 
cabin of logs or sod has taken the 
place of the tepee for all the year 
occupation, although many still use 
the tepee during warm weather; the 


travois has been superceded by the 
spring wagon, and the war bonnet by 
the broad Stetson; and, except as a 
ceremonia! dress, the native garb has 
been abandoned for the cheaper and 
more easily procured garments of the 


white man. Neither do they go on the 
war path in this day and age; but they 
are quite as copper-colored, wear as 
long hair, and speak the same Jan- 
guage as their forefathers. There are 
more full-blooded Indians in the 
United States than there were twenty 
years ago—due mainly to the abolli- 
tion of tribal wars and the stamping 
out of epidemics introduced by en- 
croaching civilization. The ‘“‘transi- 
tion stage,” that black night of despair 
for the Indians, has passed, and the 
“vanishing race” is increasing rapidly 
and thriving in the light of a new day. 

In view of these facts, it appears 
somewhat foolish to mourn over “the 
passing of the Old West.” For certain 
it is that the Old West still flourishes, 
so far as the character of the men and 
of the country in the main is con- 
cerned. Those changes which have 
been wrought have been merely super- 
imposed, as it were, upon the old or- 
der. 

Of course, many things are now done 
somewhat differently from what they 
once were: the modern cattleman 
brands with a stamp, and rides a saddle 
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Packing supplies into the mountains. 
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An aborigine family “moving on.” 


which 3 is much 1 neater and more scien- 
tifically constructed than the old 
Texas saddle of the early days; but 
his horsemanship has not suffered 
thereby. The herds are now shipped 
to the markets by rail, instead of be- 
ing trailed many weary miles, at a 
consequent loss of flesh, value and 
time; also, the range cattle of to-day 
are mostly whitefaces or shorthorns. 


The old longhorn is becoming rare on 
most ranches; but there are no fewer 
cattle on the range because of this. 
The buffalo may be gone, and the 
Indian may never hunt them again; 
but the buffalo were practically extinct 
as early as 1880; and there have been 
Indian wars since. And perhaps with 
adequate protection even the buffalo 
may return. Quien sabe? 
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Christian Science---Viewed In Its Own 
Light and that of the Bible 


By F. W. 


to appreciate the attitude of Mr. 

Clifford P. Smith toward Pastor 

Russell, as expressed by Mr. Smith 
in his article on “Christian Science as 
It Is,” published in your issue of De- 
cember, 1915, for I was for four years 
actively engaged in Christian Science 
practice; and it is equally simple for 
the writer to appreciate why Pastor 
Russell does not “appear” to under- 
stand Christian Science. It is because 
I understand both Pastor Russell and 
Mr. Smith, and can appreciate their 
honesty in contending for what they 
sincerely believe to be truth, that I 
deem it a Christian duty to submit my 
views of “Christian Science As It Is.” 
If Mrs. Eddy had not claimed for 
Christian Science that God is its au- 
thor, and that Christian Science is in 
harmony with and based upon the 
teachings of Jesus and the Apostles 
(Science and Health 110:13; 126:29; 
269 :22; 271:20), no Bible’ student 
would consider it his duty to attempt 
to expose its false claims. 

“Christian Science As It Is” is an 
anti-Christian religion - undermining 
faith in the Bible and in the God of 
the Bible by subtly introducing evolu- 
tion, while seeming to deny it. 

“Christian Science As It Is” is the 
original Satanic lie—“Thou shalt not 
surely die’”—couched in Jehovah’s lan- 


[° IS a simple matter for the writer 


Plaenker 


guage, erroneously connected and mis- 
applied; that is, Christian Science en- 
courages man to believe that he has 
ever had an indisputable, inherited 
right to immortality, contrary to the 
Bible, which says that immortality is 
an estate promised to none but the 
faithful followers of Jesus Christ.— 
Romans 2:7. 

How does “Christian Science As It 
Is” compare with Jesus’ teachings? 
Christian Science teachings contradict 
those of Jesus. For example: Jesus 
commanded, “Heal the sick;” Chris- 
tian Science says there are no sick to 
be healed. Jesus taught His disciples 
to pray, “Thy Kingdom come;” Chris- 
tian Science says, “Thy Kingdom is 
come,” and substitutes for prayer to 
a personal God a declaration of its own 
unscriptural principles. 

Besides being un-Christian, Chris- 
tian Science is unscientific: First, be- 
cause it denies itself; secondly, be- 
cause the so-called demonstrations of 
its principles disprove the truthfulness 
of its claims. 


“Consistency Thou Art a Jewel.” 


The following quotations from “Sci- 
ence and Health” show that, according 
to Christian Science, man is the crea- 
ture of God and yet co-existent with 
Him: 


“Man is the family name for all the 
sons and daughters of God. All that God 
CREATES moves in accord with Him, re- 


flecting goodness and power.” Page 5615; 
lines 7%? to 25. 

‘Man. in the likeness of his MAKER, 
reflects the central light of being.’’ Page 
305; lines 6-8. 


“Man COBPXISTS with and reflects Soul, 
God, for man is God's image.”” Page 120; 
lines 5-6. 

‘Man in Science is NEITHER YOUNG 
NOR OLD. He has NEITHER BIRTH 
NOR DEATH.” Page 244; lines 24-25. 
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It is manifest that both of these 
statements cannot be true. If God did 
not antidate man, He could not create 
him. 

Now, to prove the second reason why 
Christian Science is unscientific, viz., 
that the results of its treatments dis- 
prove the principles applied in the 
treatments. To illustrate: By declar- 
ing the alleged nothingness of matter, 
and by endeavoring to realize the all- 
ness of Spirit, Christian Scientists seek 
to restore their patients to health. Do 
they succeed? If so, the increase in 
the weight of the healed body dis- 
proves the principle applied, viz., all 
is Spirit. 

When the patient dies, is the allness 
of Spirit demonstrated? No; for in 
that event, according to Mrs. Eddy’s 
teachings, the patient finds himself in 
possession of another body of flesh; 
while the first one remains on this 
plane of existence to be buried. 

When will “Christian Science As It 
Is” be demonstrated? This will not 
be until the Christian Science mortal 
man, which is not, which never has 
been, and which never will be, real- 
izes the allness of Spirit. But, some- 
one inquires, Does not the real man 
make the demonstration? No! for the 
real man of Christian Science has no 
mind but God, and no other substance. 

Then for whose benefit was “Science 
and Health” written and published? 
The only logical conclusion is that the 
author was the mythical, mortal wo- 
man of Christian Science who errone- 
ously believed herself to be surround- 
ed by unreal, sinful, sick and dying 
creatures. But who led her to believe 
that she existed and that she was sur- 
rounded by imperfect beings in need 
of her message? Nota personal devil, 
nor angels, for they, according to 

SCIENCE AND HEALTH, WITH KEY 

TO THE SCRIPTURBS. 

“The material blood of Jesus was no 
more efficacious to cleanse from sin when 
it was shed upon ‘the accursed tree,’ than 
when it was flowing through His veins, 


as He went daily about His Father's 
business.’’—S. & H., p. 25; Is. 6-9. 


“One sacrifice, however great, is insuf- 
ficient to pay the debt of sin. The atone- 
ment requires constant self-immolation 
on the sinner’s part. That God's wrath 


Christian Science, do not exist. Who, 
then? In her confusion, Mrs. Eddy 
gave this answer: ‘“‘When God called 
her to proclaim His Gospel to this age 
there came also the charge to plant 
and water His vineyard. (Preface to 
Science and Health: Page 11, lines 
19-21.) 

We inquire if, as Christian Science 
teaches, God knows nothing of sick- 
ness, sin and death, what suggested to 
Him the need of “Science and 
Health P” 

Ah! the Gospel of God is in strik- 
ing contrast with Mrs. Eddy’s teaching 
and is consistent with itself; while 
Christian Science is self-contradictory 
and comports neither with reason nor 
with the Bible, in which God invites us 
to use our reason.—Isaiah 1:18. 


The Messiah of the Bible. 


Instead of Messiah being a “‘mental 
power,” as Christian Science claims 
(Page 116; lines 13-16; page 185; lines 
3-6), He is the personal Christ Jesus, 
who has received all power in heaven 
and on earth, and who in 1,000 years 
will restore mankind to perfection. 
Contrast Page 291; lines 23-30, with 
the following Scriptures: Acts 17:31; 
2 Peter 3:7, 8; Revelation 21 :4. 

The writer is not endeavoring to ridi- 
cule Mrs. Eddy, for he was at one time 
in the same confusion. Thank God! 
Mrs. Eddy and all who are confused 
shall be awakened to walk up the 
Highway of Holiness, in which even 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall not err.—Isaiah 35 :8-10. 

Those who accept the Bible as God’s 
Word can see from the following list 
of quotations that Christian Science 
is an anti-Christian, Ransom-denying 
doctrine: 


THE BIBLE. 


“For this is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, which is shed for many FOR THE 
REMISSION OF SINS.’’—Matthew 26:2s. 


“WITHOUT SHEDDING of blood is no : 
remission.’’—Hebrews 9:22. 


“Surely he hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows... But He was 
wounded for our transgressions, bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of our 


. 3 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


should be vented upon His beloved Son 
is divinely unnatural. Such a theory is 
man-made. The atonement is a hard 
problem in theology (when the theology 
denies that ‘the wages of sin is death’ and 
that ‘The life is in the blood’—Romans 
6:23; Levitucus 17:11); but its scientific (7) 
explanation is that suffering is an error 
of sinful sense which Truth destroys.’’— 
S. & H., page 23; lines 3-10. 


“By understanding more of the divine 
Principle of the DEATHLESS (7?) Christ, 
we are enabled to heal the sick and to tri- 
over sin.’’°—S. & H., page 28; lines 

‘Paul writes: ‘For if, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
(seeming) DEATH of His son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his 
life.”’—Page 45; lines 10-13. 

“His unchanged physical condition after 
what SEEMED to be death, was followed 
by his exaltation above all material con- 
ditions.’’—S. & H., page 46; line 20. 


“Jesus was ‘the way,’ that is, He (was 
not the way, but merely) marked the way 
men.”"—S. & H., page 46; lines 


On page 11, lines 16-19, Mrs. Eddy 
writes : “Jesus suffered for our sins, not 
to annul the Divine sentence against an 
individual’s sin, but to show that sin 
must bring inevitable suffering.” 

In her attempt to deny the Ransom 
(1 Tim. 2:6) which in the Greek is 
anti-lutron, a corresponding price, a 
redemption price, Mrs. Eddy acknow- 
ledges both sin and suffering. 

In view of these apparent contradic- 
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peace was upon Him: and with His 
STRIPES WE ARB HEALED. Yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him; He hath 
put Him to grief; when thou shalt make 
HIS SOUL AN OFFERING FOR SIN, He 
shall see His seed.’’—Isalah 53; 4-5-10. 

‘But this man, after he had offered ONE 
SACRIFICH FOR SIN FOREVER, sat 
down on the right hand of God.’’—He- 
brews 10:12. 


‘But if there be no resurrection of the 
DEAD, THEN IS CHRIST NOT RISEN; 
And if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. 
For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised; and if Christ be not raised your 
faith is vain; ve are yet in your sins.’’— 
1 Corinthians; 15:12-18. 

“TIT am He that liveth and was dead.’’— 
Revelation 1:18. See also John 12:23-25. 


“T am the WAY, and the truth and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father but 
BY Me.’’—John 14:6. 

“T am the DOOR; BY MB, if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved.’’—John 10:9. 


tions of itself and of the Bible, may it 
not be said of Christian Science, as 
Mrs. Eddy has said of “Animal Mag- 
netism,” “Discomfort in error is pre- 
ferable to comfort?”—Science and 
Health, page 101; line 28. 

What can be more injurious than a 
system which in the name of Christi- 
anity denies God and His Son Jesus, 
and robs the patient of the use of his 
reason? 
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Bishop-Apostles Costly Mistake 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Have I not chosen you Twelve ?”— 
John 6:70. 


lamented our differences and 

wondered at their number. As 

we have been getting rid of 
one after another of the doctrinal er- 
rors of the past, and see their foolish- 
ness, and learn that they are not sup- 
ported by Bible testimony, we wonder 
how they originally got a foothold in 
Christian faith. But a glance back- 
ward is sufficient to explain the situa- 
tion. 

During the ministry of our Lord and 
the Apostles, the faith of the Church 
was kept pure; but as Jesus prophe- 
sied in the parable of the Wheat and 
Tares, all this changed as soon as the 
Apostles fell asleep. He says: ‘While 
men slept, the enemy came and sowed 
tares” amongst the wheat. The tares 
of error sown by Satan shortly after 
the death of the Apostles have yielded 
an abundant crop, and well nigh 
choked out the good seed of the King- 
dom—Christ’s saintly followers. The 
nominal wheat-field might almost be 
called a tare-field, so greatly do the 
tares predominate. 

But in the Harvest, the end of this 
Age, the dawning of the New Age of 
Messiah’s Kingdom, the Lord will 
favor such conditions as will effect a 
thorough separation between the 
“wheat” and the “tares.” He will 
gather His wheat into the Garner. All 
imitation Christians will, by the fiery 
troubles of that Day, be reduced to the 
ranks of the world in general. 


A S CHRISTIANS we have long 


Judas’ Place Improperly Filled. 


Whilst the eleven Apostles were 
waiting as directed for the Pentacostal 
blessing, they, contrary to direction, 
busied themselves by appointing a 
successor to Judas. They chose two 
men, and the two, selected one by lot, 
and then supposed that they had made 
an Apostle. Without reproving them, 
God ignored their choice; thenceforth 
we hear no more of Matthias. In His 
own time God brought forth the suc- 
cessor of Judas, and we all recognize 
at once St. Paul, of whom it is writ- 
ten that he was “not one whit behind 
the chiefest of the Apostles,” and that 
he had visions and revelations more 
than they all. 

St. Paul’s writings constitute the 
major portion of the New Testament, 
and are invaluable gifts of God to His 
people. There never were to be more 
than these twelve. Jesus declares that 
He chose the twelve. Again He de- 
clares that God gave them to Him and 
that He lost none of them save Judas, 
whose disloyalty had already been 
foretold. 

When Jesus prayed for these He 
differentiated them from His other fol- 
lowers, saying, “Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for all those also who 
shall believe in Me through their 
word.” Their words are His words. 
They have been His mouthpieces to 
the Church. Of these twelve, and of 
none others, He declares, ‘‘Whatso- 
ever things ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven,” and what- 
soever things ye shall declare loosed 
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all shall know are loosed and not bind- 
ing in the sight of Heaven. So care- 
fully did the Lord intend to supervise 
these in their utterances that their 
words would be infallible; and He 
wished all His followers to know this. 

Furthermore, after our Lord had as- 
cended to glory, He sent a message to 
the Church through St. John the Reve- 
lator. In that message He pictured 
the twelve apostles as a crown of 
twelve stars, upon the head of the Wo- 
man, the Church. Again, in the sym- 
bolical picture of the New Jerusalem, 
which represents the Church in glory 
beyond the veil, He pictures the twelve 
apostles as the twelve foundation 
stones. There never were to be any 
more, nor any less. From this stand- 
point we see that we are not to expect 
an additional revelation of any kind. 
God’s people are not to trust either in 
their own speculations and mental 
gymnastics, or in visions and dreams; 
for, as St. Paul declares, “If any man 
preach any other gospel than that 
which we have preached, let him be 
accursed.” (Galatians 1:8, 9.) So, 
too, he declares, “The Word of His 
grace is able to build you up,” and 
to “make you wise unto salvation.” 
Again he said, “The Word of God is 
sufficient, that the man of God may be 
thoroughly furnished.” Acts 20:32; 
2 Timothy 3:15-17.) We see, then, 
that the Church needed no more than 
the twelve Apostles, nor any further 
revelation of any kind than those 
given to her through this inspired 
Apostleship. But that there would be 
some who mistakenly would claim to 
be apostles, the Lord Jesus clearly in- 
dicated, declaring that there would be 
false apostles, “who say that they are 
apostles and are not.”—Revelation 2:2. 


The First Pseudo-A postles. 


When we speak of pseudo-apostles 
—false apostles—we should not be un- 
derstood as charging intentional fraud. 
Rather, sympathetically, let us sup- 
pose that the early bishops, in accept- 
ing the title of apostles and claiming 
for themselves succession to the Apos- 
tolic office, were honestly deluded, as 


much as were the people who thus ac- 
knowledged them. Let us remember, 
further, that the matter grew gradually, 
just as titles and dignities grow at this 
day. 

Let us remember that the early 
Christians were not generally educated 
—that remarkably few people in olden 
times were able to read. Indeed, gen- 
eral ability to read belongs only to our 
generation, to those living in this our 
wonderful day—the dawning of the 
New Era of Messiah’s Kingdom. Let 
us remember, also, that at that time 
books were very scarce, because very 
expensive. The Jews did, indeed, en- 
deavor to have a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures in every ‘synagogue, there 
to be read once a week, in portions, 
from large and costly scrolls. 

Christians, expelled from the syna- 
gogue, had no longer the opportunity 
of the Jews for studying the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. And the New Tes- 
tament, written in fragmentary man- 
ner, was costly also, and not brought 
together as a collection for a long 
time after the death of the Apostles. 
The sacred writings soon became rel- 
ics, remembrancers of the dead Apos- 
tles and of Jesus, worshipped by all, 
but not studied. Their value for in- 
struction was considered at an end, 
because the theory in the meantime 
had sprung up that the living bishops 
were the representatives of the Apos- 
tolic office and inspirations. The peo- 
ple, therefore, unable to read, asked 
not, What say the Apostles? but re- 
ceived their theological instructions 
from the bishops, who they believed 
to be the living Apostles. 

When we reflect that very few min- 
isters in one city, even of one denomi- 
nation, are to-day fully agreed as re- 
spects Divine Truth, we must not be 
surprised that during the two centuries 
following the death of the Apostles, 
these supposed “successors” got into 
all kinds of false doctrines, each lead- 
ing a company of believers and hold- 
ing the pre-eminence of his own views, 
few thinking to measure their presen- 
tations by those of the twelve divinely 
appointed Apostles. 
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“Apostolic Councils” Next. 


The doctrinal strife between the 
bishops grew. Gradually the people of 
God, about A. D. 250, began to be sep- 
arated into two classes—the clergy and 
the laity. The bishops, instead of be- 
ing chosen by the vote of the people, 
publicly claimed the divine right, as 
the superiors in the Church, to ordain 
for them their clerical teachers. The 
clergy, under the lead of the bishops 
as supposed successors to the Apostles, 
lorded it over God’s heritage. Later, 
in the sixth century, the Bishop of 
Rome began to be considered superior 
to all other bishops, and finally was 
declared to be the chief father, or 
papa, or Pope. 

About the Fourth Century creed 
making began. The Nicene Creed, the 
Athanasian Creed and the Apostle’s 
Creed, all were formulated in the 
fourth century. It was discovered that 
more than a thousand bishops—pseudo 
apostles—were teaching very contrary 
doctrines on many subjects. The Em- 
peror Constantine accepted Christian- 
ity, and was perplexed by the variety 
of teaching. He convened the “Apos- 
tolic Council” of Nice. But although 
he provided expense money ffor all 
bishops attending, only about one-third 
obeyed the command. 

These bishops disputed and wran- 
gled over differences for days and 
weeks and months. Finally they 
reached a conclusion satisfactory to 
the emperor. It was promulgated with 
governmental sanction and with the 
declaration that any persons or teach- 
ings to the contrary were to be ex- 
pelled. Thus a small minority of men 
who mistakenly thought themselves in- 
spired, under the leading of an em- 
peror who had not even been baptized, 
set up a theological standard which 
since has served well to fetter religious 
thought in many, and to make others 
believe that there is nothing in re- 
ligion but superstition. 

Creed-making along these lines pro- 
gressed for twelve hundred years, 
while the Bible was neglected. It was 
not even thought necessary, as a text 


book in theological seminaries. Luther, 
then a devout Catholic, had taught and 
preached for years without ever seeing 
a Bible. The explanation is that the 
bishops, esteemed to be living apos- 
tles in full authority, were thought to 
have more up-to-date knowledge than 
the original twelve. In so-called Apos- 
tolic councils, they formulated creeds 
which they declared were alone nec- 
essary to be believed. Can we won- 
der that in all those fifteen centuries 
the real nuggets of Truth which had 
been delivered by Jesus and the Apos- 
tles and the Prophets, became sadly in- 
crusted with human tradition, supersti- 
tion, misunderstanding, etc. ? 


Groping for the Light. 


Our Catholic friends do not agree 
that a great Reformation movement 
started in the sixteenth century. None 
of us will claim that Luther and his 
friends were infallible, and that in one 
step they passed from the confusion 
of fifteen centuries into the full blaze 
of religious knowledge. All, however, 
Catholics and Protestants, can surely 
agree that some kind of creed impetus 
to righteousness came to the Protest- 
ant movement of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. We have porof of it all about 
us. 
No longer are Protestants and Cath- 
olics warring with each other, burning 
each other at the stake, etc. Each 
may feel free to investigate for him- 
self and to accept or reject such doc- 
trines and creeds as he may please. 

All true Christian people deplore 
the division of Christ’s followers into 
numerous sects. Nevertheless we may 
surely feel a great sympathy for all 
of them when we remember that each 
separate sect represents an additional 
effort on the part of honest minds to 
grope out of darkness toward the 
light. All who are awake are con- 
scious that some terrible nightmare of 
error rested upon Christendom for 
long, long centuries. 


The Torch of Civilization. 


Well has the Bible been called the 
Torch of Civilization and Progress. 
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Earn Big Pay as a Tree Expert 


From a farm hand at $25 a month to a tree expert at $3000 a year—from 
monotonous grind to a fascinating, healthful, respected profession—that is 
the rise of the man pictured here, P. E. Hudson, Jamaica, L. 1, N. Y. 
Through the Davey course of training by mgil hundreds of young men, like 


Hudson, have improved their con- 
dition in life. You have an equal 
chance. A few months study, at 
home, in your spare time, will fit you 
for any of the following positions— 
Tree Surgery, City Forestry, Park 
Superintendent, Fruit Growing, Tree 
and Fruit Growing, City 


\ The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 418 Oak St., Kent, Ohio 


Tree Expert, Forestry. These fields 
are uncrowded; you will have more 
demands for your services than you 
can fill. 

Write today for book, “ Adven- 
tures in Success,” and tell us which 
of the professions listed above es- 


pecially appeals to you. 


Mount Shasta 


“SHASTA ROUTE” 


FIRST IN SAFETY 


on California’s peaks and verdant slopes, and northward on 


FOUR DAILY TRAINS 


San Francisco (Ferry Station) to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


“Shasta Limited,” Extra Fare $5, 11:00 A. M. 
“Portland Express” 1:00 P. M. 
“Oregon Express” 8:20 P. M. 
“Sound Special” 11:40 P. M. 


Best Dining Car in America 


Oll-Burning Engines—No Cinders, No Smudge, No 


Awarded Grand Prize for Raliway Track, Squionsent, 
Safety-First Appliances, San Fran 


and th SISkiyous 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Through the most magnificent mountain scenery in America—snow-capped Shasta, pine. 
clad canyons, and foaming streams. From Siskiyou’s glorious summit looking southward 


and orchard-checkered valleys—a succession of views unequaled in their combination: 


cisco Exposition, 191 
For Fares, Tickets, and Berths, Inquire Southern Pacific Ticket Offices 


Oregon's timbered heights 
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riter and we will at once mail you our 


Model No. 24, cash or time payments. 


typewriters. We have a new model, new price, 
wholly new policy under a new management. 
mention Overland Monthly for March. 
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4803-4813 FRONT AVENUE 
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HALFTONE 
ENGRAVINGS 


FOR SALE 
6 Cents Per Square Inch 


For Advertising Purposes For Illustrating Booklets 
For Newspapers For Pagazines 


The halftone engravings that have appeared in 
the various issues of the Overland Monthly re- 
present subjects suitable for almost any purpose. 
Having been carefully used in printing, they are 


As Good As New 


Prints of these illustrations can be seen at the 


ofice. Over 10,000 cuts to select from. 
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BISHOP-APOSTLES’ COSTLY MISTAKE 


The Bible, not men, was the great Re- 
former and leader into civilization. 
When the Bible was placed in the 
hands of the people, they began to see 
that God’s message came from Jesus 
and the Apostles and the Prophets of 
old, and that clericism and sacerdotal 
functions were man-made. A desire 
to know what the Bible teaches be- 
came more and more prevalent. The 
first effort of the clerics was to tell the 
masses that the priesthood had the 
Bible and would read it in their hear- 
ing—but it was read in Latin, to those 
who could not understand Latin. 

Gradually the desire sprang up for 
the Bible in the English language. Dr. 
Tyndale was amongst the first to rec- 
ognize the need and to supply it to the 
British. Later on Luther, with assist- 
ants, supplied the Germans. But not 
many were able to read. A partisan 
spirit arose. Seeing that the Bible was 
popular, all acclaimed it as the Di- 
vine Revelation. But each party con- 
demned the translation made by the 
other, when in reality there was no 
particular difference between them. It 
was all the bishops could do to keep 
the people from studying God’s Word 
themselves and to make them satis- 
fied with the presentations already 
given them by their teachers. 

Therefore the Bishop of London 
bought up a lot of Tyndale’s Testa- 
ments and burned them in public. But 
more were printed and the demand in- 
creased. People hungered for God’s 
‘word, and felt suspicious of the creeds, 
as well they might. Then came the 
Catholic Bible in the English lan- 
guage, and later, our Common Version 
English Bible, and many others. Still 
the claim is made that Protestants 
could not read the Catholic Bible, and 
that Catholic could not read the Pro- 
testant Bible, when in reality the two 
are practically the same—good trans- 
lations. 

It would appear that there are many 
religious teachers of all denominations 
who outwardly extol the Bible for pop- 
ularity’s sake, but who in reality in- 
wardly wish the people would never 
read it, for they realize that the Bible 
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is the greatest foe in the world to ec- 
clesiastical hypocricies and supersti- 
tions. 


Back to the Bible, Says Pope! 


Pope Leo, with a clear vision be- 
held the drifting of our day away from 
all faith and religion. Viewing the at- 
titude of the Protestant college, uni- 
versities and theological seminaries, 
he realized that nearly all the edu- 
cated young men of Protestant lands 
are being taught Higher Criticism, 
which is the modern name for infidel- 
ity. He perceived that Protestantism, 
which originally boasted of its fidelity 
to the Bible, and protested against the 
acceptance of the teachings of the 
bishops instead of the Divine Word, 
has cut loose from the Bible as an in- 
spired authority and is drifting upon 
the rocks of Higher Criticism, ration- 
alism, atheism. 

The Pope then bethought himself of 
the Catholic colleges, and found the 
same Higher Criticism intruding itself 
there. He perceived that this general 
trend away from God has already 
crushed all religion in ninety-six per 
cent of the French, and in ninety per 
cent of the Germans. The awfulness 
of this situation greatly impressed the 
holy father. He realized that our in- 
crease of education and decrease in re- 
ligious faith must speedily spell an- 
archy. At the risk of condemnation 
from both Catholics and Protestants 
as narrow-minded and bigoted, the 
Pope instituted heroic measures. He 
gave orders that all Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics and teachers must be ex- 
amined as to their faith, and must 
solemnly swear to it, and that all 
books along the lines of Higher Criti- 
cism should be banned. 

Pius X took another bold, cour- 
ageous step. Perceiving that the 
masses would no longer recognize the 
Bishops as Divine authority—as suc- 
cessors to the Apostles—he directed 
through the Papal bull that the Catho- 
lic masses no longer look to the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles for instruc- 
tion, but to the Bible itself. He urged 
upon the Bishops that Catholics every- 
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where be encouraged to read the Bible. 
This is a move in the right direction. 
If Catholics should get to reading the 
Bible (I care not whether they use 
the Catholic version or the Protestant 
version—I use both), Protestants may 
be shamed into real Bible study, in- 
stead of the sham make-believe so 
much practiced. 

May we not, then, hope that all 
true Christians, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, of every shade, might through the 
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“Why We Punctuate, or Reason vs. 
Rule in the Use of Marks,” by Wil- 
liam Livingston Klein, Revised Edi- 
tion, entirely Rewritten. 


The first edition of this work was 
published in 1896, and the treatment 
of the subject was so highly com- 
mended by many leading men and pe- 
riodicals of the country that the entire 
edition, though a large one, was soon 
exhausted. Once in print, the author, 
with his wide vision of what the work 
should be to fill the limits of the field, 
discovered that there were several 
spots which required stronger support 
to make the book an ideal one of its 
kind. His chief criticism of his ven- 
ture was that he had followed the 
general practice of treating the four 
principal marks (coma, _ semicolon, 


colon and period) separately. Failure 


follows this mode of treatment be- 
cause it disregards the interrelation of 
marks and the relations between 
groups of words to be interpreted by 
marks. Accordingly, he has rewritten 
the book and made it an authority on 
punctuation, logical and clear. 

8vo. Price $1.25 net. Published by 
The Lancet Publishing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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honest study of the one great book of 
authority, come back to the “‘one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism,” and the one 
“Church of the Living God,” whose 
names “are written in Heaven?” To- 
ward this end let us labor. Let us all 
be students of the Bible, and let us 
be honest and loyal, not handling the 
Word of God deceitfully. So shall we 
have the blessing for which Jesus 


prayed: “Sanctify them through Thy 
Truth; Thy Word is Truth.” 


~ 


“His Old Time and a Few Others,” by 
J. E. Sanford. 
This is a collection of popular verse 
done by a craftsman in touch with the 
every-day things about us. He infuses 


spirit into his themes, gives them 
character touches and interests the 
man in the home and his fellow that 
walks the street seeking interesting 
sidelights on his fellows. 

Price, $1. Published by Waldo R. 
Hart, Fredonia, New York. 


“South on Preparedness,” by Simon 

Strunsky. 

As the author is a member of the 
editorial staff of the New York Even- 
ing Post, he is in a measure more in- 
timately acquainted with the inside of 
this movement than the ordinary citi- 
zen with his eye on his every-day 
business. The hero of the argument 
is an average citizen who spends New 
Year’s Eve, 1916, in arranging his 
thoughts on the subject of national de- 
fense. Here is one taken at hap- 
hazard: “I am practical. I am will- 
ing to forego the ideal of democracy 
if it is a question of our national ex- 
istence. If, for our survival as a na- 


tion, it is necessary that we become 
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Three generations 


aj of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
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y ears they have developed their instruments 
oe not iy such honesty of construction and materials, 
“<l and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
Am «day is the ideal Home Piano. 


~: Delivered in your home free of charge. Old testoutnenie 
V4 taken as partial psyment in exchange. Time Payments 
co accepted, If interested. send fcr catalogues today. . 
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The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 

Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco) 

The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 

of Deposits only: 


MISSION BRANCH 


8. E. CORNER MISSION AND 21ST STREETS 


RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH 


S. W. CORNER CLEMENT AND 7TH AVENUE 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 


S. W. CORNER HAIGHT AND BELVEDERE 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1915 
‘ 61,84 
Capital actually paid up n Cas 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 2,008,962.64 
Employees’ Pension Fund 211, 
Number of Depositors 67, 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6 o'clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


For the 6 months ending December 31, 1915, 
a dividend to depositors of 4 per cent. perannum 
was declared. 


THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 


The Largest Training School 


of Acting in America 


The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 


Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 


Professional Experience While Study- 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. 
Six Months Graduating Course. Stu- 


d 


ents Can Enter Any Time. 


Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson 


for Amateur and Professional Coaching 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bidg. 


McALLISTER and HYDE STREET 
n Francisco, Cal. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Leghorn Breeders! 


Send in your subscription to The 


Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 


the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 


LA 


in 


ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price 50c. per year. Special offer— 
Send us 10c. and the names of five 
of your neighbors interested in Leg- 
horns and we will send you The 
Leghorn Journal for three months. 


THE LEGHORN JOURNAL 


APPOMATTOX, VA. 


A SAMPLE COPY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN OPEN AIR 
= —SCHOOL JOURNAL=—— 


WILL BE MAILED TO YOU ON RECEIPT OF 


1 Stamps 
or Coin 
THREE MONTHS 25c ONE YEAR 61.00 


THIS JOURNAL 


Presents the best experience and the best thinking 
on the subjects of improving the health of children 


schooland at home. It appeals to all teachers 


and to intelligent mothers. 
1140 Real! Estate Trust Bidge., Philadeiphia 
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